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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, | purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S™ on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent none = 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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For the man who cannot wear cotton, ‘ Clydella”’ 
Garments are indispensable for present-day wear— 
and just sufficiently warm to prevent that ‘ chill” 
feeling in changeab'e weather. 
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YOU CAN HIRE EVERYTHING 
THAT COULD POSSIBLY BE NEEDED 


“ghee either indoor or outdoors—at a most reasonable 

Garden Tents, Stalls prettily decorated with 
Art Muslins and Indian Draperies, Refreshment Tents 
and Concert Tents, Chairs, Tables, Platforms, Illumina- 
tion Lights, Japanese Lanterns. Electric Light effects 
if current is available. 


cost. 
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of HOUSING SCHEMES 


is Open to your consideration. 


- IT 
is entirely new, is simplicity 
ITSELF 


and is sound and straightforward 


For example, here is the method :— 


A property for which £1,000 is being asked will 
necessitate your payment of £50, in exchange for 
which payment a Certificate for £1,000 will be issued 
in your name. On receipt and acceptance of this 
Certificate you may apply for an advance of £1,000 
upon property worth the money and subject to survey. 
If you decide to purchase any particular property you 
will pay £180 10s. towards repayment of the advance. 
You are then clear for a year, after which you will 
repay the balance for 5 years at £95 p.a. and then 
the remainder at £82 |2s.p.a. Total period 15 years, 
with the option of terminating the contract at any time. 


Send for particulars :— 
SOUTH-EAST & WEST OF ENGLAND ESTATES CO. 
10, Full Street, DERBY. 


Head Office : 
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COMPARATIVE FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


'T’ has often been our task to urge the great importance 
of improving the standard of food production in this 
country. How often is the boast made at show meetings 
and on other occasions that the British farmer stands first 

in the world. ‘The assertion will not stand looking into. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has just issued Part III of the 
Agriculture Statistics for 1919 and it contains figures for 
a true comparison. Let us see what they say about wheat, 
universally and rightly regarded as most important of all 
the food crops. We used to grow wheat as well as any 
country in the world, but there are several which beat us 
at it to-day. In 1919 the yield per acre of wheat in Great 
Britain was 29.2 bushels to the acre, or 2.4 below the 
mean of the preceding five years, when it was 31.6—roughly 
speaking, four quarters to the acre. There is a great 
difference between that yield and the figure achieved by 
Denmark, which is 47.5 bushels to the acre—nearly six 
quarters. Now, this is not due to any superiority in Danish 
land. On the contrary, much has only just been brought 
into cultivation. ‘The increasing number of Danes who hire 
or buy land in this country is in itself a practical comment 
on what they think of the matter. Next to Denmark comes 
the Netherlands with a yield of 37-2, which is close upon the 
average for this country. It will be observ ed that these two 
countries with the highest wheat production were neutral 
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lin the war. Nor is this the only direction in which they 
have thriven. Still, the figures, as far as Great Britain 
is concerned, remain very near where they were in pre-war 
jyears. 

~ _}How to raise the standard of production is a problem 
for the Ministry of Agriculture as well as for the individual 
farmer. We know that it is not impossible to do so. 
Whenever the English farmer devotes his mind, energy and 
capital to increasing the yield of his land he succeeds in 
doing so. Indeed, so widely are the big returns advertised 
that the impression is made on the public mind that they 
must be approached all over the country. If Farmer A can 
make his land yield five, six or seven quarters of wheat to 
the acre, why does Farmer B fail to grow three? The only 
answer is that he must lack the skill, knowledge and power 
of application that ensure success for his neighbour. Few 
competent authorities would think of denying that in the 
future cultivation must be more intensive. It is coming 
to be the only method by which world production can be 
enlarged. The pegging out of new claims and the bringing 
in of new land has become a much less hopeful procedure. 
Owing to new contrivances and facilities the rate at which 
available land has been developed has upset the calculations 
of statisticians. In the tractor plough a new and powerful 
factor has been brought into the situation. En passant one 
cannot help wondering why figures are not given with 
regard to the distribution of tractors. ‘They areas important 
as horses, but it takes a long time for the official mind to 
recognise that a vital change is going on ! 

How should intensive cultivation be defined? It 
is the devotion of more labour and more manure to the 
land, with, let us add, more intelligence to guide them. 
Extensive, the opposite to intensive, cultivation in what 
are classified as the expanding countries, Australia, Canada, 
India, New Zealand, Argentina, Russia and the United 
States, is employed on vast tracts of land, in the case of 
the United States exceeding 73,000,000 acres and India 
30,000,000 acres, but here the farmer has to be content 
with a light return per acre. In the United States 
the average is 14.7 bushels to the acre, and in India 
it is only 11 bushels. For intensive cultivation 
you have to go to Denmark or the Netherlands. 
Denmark had only 124,488 acres in wheat in 1919, but her 
produce of 47.5 per acre mounted up to 739,258 quarters 
Holland with a few thousand acres more obtained a lesser 
yield, 751,672 quarters. ‘This is intensive cultivation. 
Great Britain at the moment holds a place midway 
between the intensive and extensive countries, exceeding 
the former but falling behind the latter in yield. It is 
urgently necessary that we should make an effort to do 
better. The nation requires a heavier production and it 
would be highly advantageous to the individual farmer. 
Land makes a generous return to those who are liberal 
to it. According to the most enlightened opinion on the 
Continent it is a fallacy to believe that you can give the soil 
too much. A greater yield will more than pay for additional 
outlay, and its importance from the point of view of the 
interests of the nation should not need emphasising at a 
time when we have only recently emerged from the shadow 
of war with its attendant scarcities. None was felt more 
severely by the people than the shortage of wheat. 

We have confined our remarks to wheat in order to 
avoid using a large array of statistics. It is a typical English 
crop, but a surprising number of facts have been collected 
in regard to other branches of agriculture which point 
the same moral—the necessity for greater and more en- 
lightened effort. 





Our Frontispiece 


E thers HON. DIAMOND HARDINGE, only daughter of 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, is. the subject of the 
portrait illustration given on the first page of this week’s 
issue of CountRY Lire. Though only twenty, she will act as 
hostess for her father when he goes as British Ambassador 
to Paris. 
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UST before the House of Commons rose in August 

it finished off, late one night, in unobtrusive fashion 

a very useful piece of work for agriculture—the 

passing of the Seeds Act. It does not come into 
force until next July, but meanwhile the Dora Testing Seeds 
Order will operate, and the Act only strengthens and makes 
permanent the control of the seed trade which was estab- 
lished during the war at the Food Production Department. 
Simply stated, the Act provides that seedsmen who sell 
agricultural and garden seeds, and even farmers who sell 
seed corn to each other, shall have the seed tested and shall 
declare to the buyer what are its percentages of germination 
and purity. Seed of low germination can still be sold, but 
the buyer will be a fool to purchase it with the knowledge 
that it will give, say, only half a crop. It will be the duty 
of the Ministry of Agriculture to administer the Act and 
to see that dishonest seedsmen do not evade its provisions ; 
but the main protection of the buyer will be his own refusal 
to take seed which is not up to the Government standard. 
It is satisfactory that, though Great Britain has been slowest 
of all countries with a serious agricultural administration to 
establish seed control, we have now got the most complete 
system in the world. It is, in its way, a little revolution, 
and the more gratifying because the best people in the seed 
trade have loyally helped the Government to bring it about. 


[ T has been rumoured that the police in the Metropolitan 

area have received instructions as to a change of policy 
as regards motorists; that they are no longer to “ trap ”’ 
those who exceed the speed limit, but devote their attention 
rather to the prevention of reckless driving. The rumour 
has been officially contradicted, but we hope, nevertheless, 
that it has some foundation, for such an alteration would 
be a very wise one. It is impossible to lay down a standard 
of safety in terms of miles per hour. A speed unobjection- 
able on an open road may be wickedly reckless round a 
blind corner or in a narrow, crowded or tortuous street. 
This is a platitude, but it is one that the police have not 
recognised as such, and so the law vindicates its existence 
at intervals by falling with impartial stupidity upon the 
just and the unjust alike. ‘The removal of the traps would 
be a blessing to many who use the King’s highway in 
proper manner. ‘To the real criminals it would be of no 
advantage. Rather the reverse, for the policemen who 
were previously employed in a mechanical onslaught on 
all wayfarers alike would then be released to do really useful 
work in the prevention of reckless driving. The genuine 
“‘ road-hog ”’ can scarcely be too severely dealt with. 


NOTHER question primarily of interest to motorists, 
but concerning also the whole community, is that of 

the recent increases in the price of petrol. It has produced 
the protests naturally to be expected from the Motor 
Legislation Committee, which represents all branches of the 
motor trade and a very large number of owners of mechani- 
cally propelled vehicles. Their” suggested remedies are 
bold and vigorous enough in conception. One is that the 
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agreement between the Anglo-Persian and Shell Companies 
be reviewed so that the distribution of motor spirit be 
available through other than trust agencies. A second is to 
compel statutory gas companies to instal plant for the pro- 
duction of pure benzol. And third, that the Government 
shall ensure that benzol be available at a reasonable price 
and be not controlled by the trust. ‘The suggestions are, no 
doubt, excellent, but the practical difficulties very great. 
Alcohol cannot be produced at a commercially possible 
price. Benzol, of which high hopes were entertained as 
a rival fuel, is now controlled by the same autocrats who 
rule petrol. Nothing but anti-trust legislation of the most 
direct character can apparently effect anything. Even so, 
the consumption of petrol in America is so huge and so far 
in advance of production, that the petrol ring has always 
another and adequate market open to its wares. In fact, 
as regard this most vital commodity we are faced with a 
monopoly extraordinarily powerful and _ extraordinarily 


difficult to break. 


E understand that the Government has finally refused 
to accede to the architect’s desire for stone flags on 
his design for the permanent Cenotaph. What silk is 
there that would stand for one moment the inclemencies 
of the first English winter—or summer for that matter ? 
and the dignity of the maturing building would be made 
constantly ridiculous by continual redecoration. A thing 
is seldom beautiful when completely inappropriate to its 
surroundings. London is not Athens. And how fine 
would be these same flags of stone, furled with a touching 
gravity, where no wind could disturb the depth of such 
impenetrable grief. Moreover, we imagine that it is scarcely 
within the prerogative of any committee to alter the work 
of the artist whom it employs, especially when the nation 
has acclaimed that artist great. A suggestion has lately 
been made in regard to the Cenotaph that there should be 
some such distinctive ceremony as a permanent guard 
mounted there, or the sounding of the “ Last Post ” every 
night. But this has its difficulties. It is somewhat too 
drastic to last, and the continual resurrection of passed grief 
might become but an empty formality. A single ceremony 
of this kind would, on the other hand, be entirely appro- 
priate to the unveiling, which, we understand, will take 
place on November 11th. ‘The echo of that great “ Last 
Post ” would survive as long as if it were sounded every night. 
EARTH TO EARTH. 

When Earth like a lover sings low near my window’s faint light, 
And calls me, reluctant, yet eager, out into the night, 
O Earth, my belovéd, your grey grass is sweet to my kiss, 
For dew-drenched and fragrant each blade and each clover-leaf is. 
Do you feel my heart beating on your heart, my hands on your 

breast, 
In this moment wheu mine is your wisdom and mine is your 

rest ? 


In my room, the pale candle that ht me so calmly to bed, 

Burns, silver in moonlight, for one who, enchanted, has fled. 

O Earth, my belovéd, release me, who came unaware, 

Lest more you should tell to a mortal than mortal could bear. 
[SABEL BUTCHART. 


HERE is to-day something a little forlorn and pathetic 
about the old naval figureheads, but they are full of 
an imperishable romance, and no doubt the same pride and 
romance will soon belong to the badges which are being 
designed by an Admiralty committee for all the ships 
of the Navy. ‘These are to be carved in wood, then cast 
in brass, coloured and fitted on the quarter deck. Already 
a good many have been designed. ‘The designers have 
not approached their task in too solemn a spirit, but have 
rather shown an impish ingenuity in playing upon words. 
Tormentor, for example, has for its badge a flea enlarged to 
alarming proportions, while Sportive has a spirited figure 
of a butting goat, with the legend, “ Butt in.” Spitfire 
has a cat with its back arched, and Tactician a chess knight, 
which should both make admirably dramatic badges. A 
more daring flight has assigned to Vivacious a head of the 
Prime Minister. We may, perhaps, express a hope that 
the designers will not let this facetiousness carry them 
away too completely. 
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WHATEVER the exact nature of the feat, there must 

always be a fascination in the most perfect possible 
example of skill and technique. It was summed up for us by 
Hazlitt, when in his essay on the Indian jugglers he wrote 
his famous eulogy on Cavanagh, the fives player, “ the 
man who does one thing better than anyone else in the 
world.” The words are recalled by the wonderful hurdling 
of Earl Thompson, the young Canadian athlete. He won at 
the Olympic Games, he beat the American Champion at 
Queen’s Club in the best time ever recorded on grass and, 
on Saturday last, at the London Athletic Club Sports he 
gave some of our best hurdle racers starts varying from six 
to seventeen yards in a hundred and twenty, and a beating. 
Hurdle racing is always a pretty sight, even though it is 
done as we in England generally do it, in the wrong way ; 
but the ridiculous ease with which Thompson swims over 
the hurdles is a thing that few of us have dreamed of. 
It is not merely that he has to perfection the American art 
of the straight front leg, whereby he appears to split himself 
up the middle, thus shaving the hurdle and wasting no inch 
of room. He has an astonishing knack of bending down his 
head till it seems almost to touch his knee. In the result 
though he is clearing a hurdle 3ft. 6ins. high his head is 
scarcely, if at all, higher when he is in the act of jumping 
than when running between the flights. We see the most 
complete economy of movement combined with a complete 
and almost nonchalant grace. It is a wonderful and most 
soul-satisfying sight. 


JR. C. B. COCHRAN has announced that he will 
have no more to do with the promotion of boxing 
contests. Boxers have too often “let him down” by 
breaking their contracts, though our greatest boxer, Jimmy 
Wilde, is an honourable exception. Mr. Cochran, in conse- 
quence, has too often had to break faith with the public, 
and he does not propose to imperil his good name as a 
showman by doing so any more. It is, no doubt, a misfortune 
to professional boxing that a man of character and ability 
should have no more to do with it, but this is more than 
compensated for if it leads to the decrease of the big purse 
and its attendant evils. Boxing in itself is a fine sport, and 
the labourer is worthy of his hire; but many who hold 
both these opinions very strongly have yet grown disgusted 
with the whole business. ‘The endless huckstering and 
bargaining, the paper swagger and big talk, the apparent 
inclination of a man, once he won a big fight, to do any- 
thing in the world except meet a serious rival, the vulgar 
advertisement and adulation—these are some of the things 
that appear to be thoroughly amiss. Other promoters are 
no doubt ready to step into Mr. Cochran’s shoes, but his 
retirement is nevertheless a distinct douche of cold water 
which may prove extremely beneficial. 


‘T was too much to expect that Mr. Armour, our sole 
representative who survived the qualifying rounds, 
should win the Amateur Golf Championship of America. 
He fought his way, however, into the last eight and died a 
by no means inglorious death at the hands of Mr. Francis 
Ouimet. It is rash to generalise from the fate of four of 
our players competing away from home against the whole 
strength of America. At the same time, it seems that for 
the moment the American amateurs are better than ours. 
They have now what we used to have and have not got 
now—an aristocracy of golf. When Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. Maxwell and the late Mr. Jack Graham were at their 
best there was no sort of doubt who were our best. They 
stood clearly out from the rest: they were not only very 
good golfers, but they were consistently good. America 
is now in the same position with its young triumvirate, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Jones, to say nothing 
of Mr. Gardner. ‘These players may be relied on to play 
something approaching their best game on a stated occasion. 
The first two are veterans in experience if not in years. 
We, for the time being, have no champions to corres- 
pond with them, but this is no reason for solemn 
lamentation. We have plenty of fine players in embryo. 


It is merely one of the very minor effects of the war that 
they have not settled down. 
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T= success of the Beggar’s Opera, which has been 

produced so admirably at Hammersmith, suggests 
that it might be possible to revive in repertoire some of 
the many other ballad operas of the same period at a West 
End theatre. It is not easy to judge always which is 
the dominant note which appeals in any revival. In the 
“ Beggar’s Opera” it is certainly the delight in the many 
delicious airs and melodies, some of which we heard in the 
nursery, others which few had ever heard before. We may 
love My Uncle Toby even better now that we know the 
tune to which he whistled his favourite Lillibullero. ‘ How 
happy could I be with either,’ now assumes complete 
understanding in our eyes. And when they dance “ over 
the hills and far away,” in spirit we must needs dance with 
them. ‘There is so much endearing in that period, both in 
art and letters, which the revival of these eighteenth century 
comedies brings vividly to life. 


E,VERYONE is agreed that it is most desirable to get 

rid of the ‘‘ pub ” with, as too often is the case, its sheer 
drinking associations. For many years past’ good work 
has been done in this direction, and there have come into 
being “‘ public houses of refreshment,” where conviviality 
is not centred exclusively round a bar counter, but finds 
expression in common rooms where there are music, 
games, and newspapers. The British working man 
disguised as “Tommy” learnt the better way in 
the French estaminet, and fully enjoyed it. Much 
interest, therefore, attaches to the scheme which is being 
promoted by Messrs. Samuel Allsopp and Sons for the 
building of “‘ ideal ”’ public houses embodying the new order 
of things, this scheme being of special significance as coming 
from a very large firm of brewers. The firm instituted a 
public competition among architects some time ago, and 
several hundred designs were submitted. The design 
placed first is by Mr. William Kidd. It has a large smoking 
room and lounge or club room arranged on either side of a 
roomy bar, and is a very great advance on the familiar 
arrangements, but we think that a more engaging elevation 
will have to be secured if the public are to be attracted by 
the outside appearance of the new buildings. 


b] 


DORSET. 
I know the place where winds blow over wide 
Wet downs, and where the yellow sheep 
Like stars are crowded on a steep hill side ; 


Where palest primroses shine down the lane 
And bluebells follow after faintly sweet, 
And often all the land is blurred with rain. 


And when the little trees are cold and bare, 
The lambs do cry like children in the mist, 
And there’s no other sound in the damp air. 


In the dark night when I lie on my bed 

In this old town of water and grey towers 

The wandering sheep-bells tinkle in my head. 
Joan ARDEN. 


HE fate of Cliffords’ Inn hangs in the balance, for 

it is to be offered at auction, and no one can tell what 

will become of it; but anyone with any affection for these 
fast vanishing little oases in the wilderness of London 
will hope that it may be spared. ‘ Curious little nooks 
in a great place, like London, these old Inns are,” said 
Mr. Pickwick at the Magpie and Stump, and the mere 
mention of an inn lets loose in the mind of a Dickens 
lover a flood of quotations. It was into Cliffords’ Inn 
that John Rokesmith and Mr. Boffin turned aside out 
of Fleet Street to talk; and, save for the temporary 
buildings of the Army Spectacles Depot, the Inn is much 
as it was then with its sparrows and cats, “ wet rot and 
dry rot.” There is still the same contrast between the 
drowsy peace within and the busy roar without. It is, as 
was written of Staple Inn, in “ Edwin Drood,” ‘“ One of 
those nooks, the turning into which out of the clashing 
street, imparts to the relieved pedestrian the sensation of 
having put cotton in his ears, and velvet soles on his boots.”’ 
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THE FINISH OF 


T really was an amazing week at Doncaster—the vast 
crowds surpassing in their size and orderliness anything 
seen elsewhere, including Epsom on Derby Day; the 
extraordinary prices paid for yearlings at the sales, and the 
most surprising result of the race for the St. Leger. I 
have seen a good few St. Leger crowds, but never one to come 
anything near this latest one for size. I do not suppose there 
has ever been such a crowd in existence before, that is, packed 
into the same restricted acreage. Certainly it was most im- 
pressive to look upon, and scarcely less remarkable was the good 
conduct of it. In both respects it had to be seen to be believed. 
Seldom in these days does a favourite win a classic race. 

It is odd, but it is true. Last year, for instance, outsiders 
in Grand Parade and Keysoe were respectively successful for 
the Derby and St. Leger. It is true that Tetratema was favourite 
for the Two Thousand Guineas last spring, and he won ; but for 
the Derby, Spion Kop beat some far better backed horses, and 
now where the St. Leger is concerned we have the grey horse, 
Caligula, routing the Derby winner and such general fancies 
as Orpheus, Silvern, Braishfield, The Alder and others. 
Caligula’s victory reads like a romance. By The Tetrarch 
from Snoot, and bred by Mr. J. J. Maher in Ireland, he was 
bought as a yearling by Lord Wilton for over 3,000 guineas. 
That was when the young nobleman was launching out 
and creating 
a tremendous 
stir in the 
racing world. 
He bought 
lots of other 
high - priced 
ones, too, at 
thesametime, 
and they in- 
cluded Head 
Note—a_ filly 
by Orby from 
Mesange—for 
6,000 guineas, 
that has still 
to win a race, 
and Morgan- 
atic Marriage, 
a half-brother 


to The Pan- 
ther. He 
engaged a 


trainer on a 
seven years’ 
agreement, 
took elaborate 
stabling at 
Newn.<rket, 
and acquired 
a well known 
residence for 
himself. 


W. A. Rouch. CALIGULA, BY 
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THE TETRARCH. 
The grey, of romantic history, which won the St. Leger. 
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Two years later he is understood to have practically retired 
from racing—at all events, for the time being. His grey horse, 
Caligula, won for him as a three vear old at Newmarket, and 
then the Ascot Derby. But still his has not hitherto been the 
form of a high-class horse. He was afterwards beaten both at 
Goodwood and Hurst Park, and those defeats did not fore- 
shadow the taking of classic honours at Doncaster. At one time, 
until he was defeated at Hurst Park, he was nearly sold for 
£15,000. ‘Then, however, ‘Tetrarch stock slumped, and when 
Mr. Clarence Hailey came along as the agent of the prominent 
Hindu owner, Mr. Mathuradoss Goculdass of Bombay, he got 
him for £8,000 with a contingency of half the stake, approxi- 
mately another £3,000, should he win the St. Leger. As you 
know, he did win, and, moreover, it was a victory gained in most 
convincing style, for, apparently, there was no other horse in the 
field with the stamina of this one. He had them all safe a 
quarter of a mile from home, and from that point all he had to 
do was to hold in check Sir Edward Hulton’s Silvern, while the 
outsider of the three Manton candidates, Manton, just beat 
Braishfield for third place. ‘The other Manton horse, The 
Alder, ran well until he broke down, and we may not see 
him on a racecourse again. 

So here we had a horse sired by The Tetrarch winning 
the longest of the classic races and thereby shattering the notion 
that a son or 
daughter of 


the famous 
grey horse 
would never 


win a Derby 
or St. Leger. 
Wh y NOt, 
indeed? The 
wise men de- 
clared that a 
horse so 
speedy would 
never begct 
stayers. 
Caligula has 
killed that 
prejudice,and 
incidentally it 
had a lot to 
do with the 
wonderful 
Tetrarch— 
Blue Tit colt, 
about which 
I wrcte a 
fortnight ago, 
making _ the 
record price 
for a yearling 
of 14,500 
guineas. But 
moreasto that 
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anon. A sad part about the race last week was the inglorious 
display of the Derby winner. He ran far worse than he did for 
the Grand Prix, and he simply could not have been right as, 
indeed, his race just before at Derby suggested might be the case. 
Beyond all, question that parasite which is this year setting up 
blood disorders in many racing stables is terribly enervating in 
the effects created. Spion Kop has had the trouble, and, though 
there was an idea that he had got over it, the race proves that 
he had net done so. He could not go at any part of the race, 
and after this I doubt whether he will be any more good this year. 
Orpheus looked light and very unlike a potential St. Leger 
winner. He ran accerdingly, and yet his stable companicns, 
Spearwert and Mount Royal, both beaten mi&ny lengths by him 
in a trial, had performed most creditably in the interval. The 
truth, of course, is that Orpheus does not stay, and that the other 
two will only give their true running on a racecourse. 

Most unfortunately, Tangiers could not keep his Doncaster 
Cup engagement through developing slight leg trouble. I 
am sure Buchan would have had revenge for that unfortunate 
disqualification at Ascot, but, all the same, Buchan was possibly 
lucky in having Galloper Light removed from his path through 
being badly kicked at the post by Brigand. It was a dreadfully 
unfortunate incident for Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, the owner 
of Galloper Light, for that fine horse was rendered harmless 
and could 
only toil 
through the 
two miles in 
the wake of 
the others. 
Theresult was 
a very fine win 
for Buchan, 
even though 
he was practi- 
cally all out 
to beat the 
three year old 
Spearwort, 
which ranhim 
surprisingly 
close. I am 
sure everyone 
was glad, 
apart from 
the general 
regret over 
the Galloper 
Light — inci- 
dent, to see 
Buchan = suc- 
cessful, for he 
is a high-class 
horse that has 
not had a 
lucky career. 
This year he 
has won the 
Chester Vase, 
the Ecli pse W. A. Rouch. 
Stakes and 
the Doncaster 
Cup ; as you know, he came in first for the Ascot Gold Cup, 
but was disqualified for having crossed Tangiers. 

The Manton stable had a successful week. Alec Taylor 
failed to win the St. Leger, but he won the Cup with Buchan, 
the Champagne Stakes with Lemenora, a Nursery Handicap 
with Blue Lady, and the Scarborough Stakes with Stedanda. 
Lemonora was not as prominent in the market on the Champagne 
Stakes as were Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humorist and Sir James 
Buchanan’s Alan Breck. Humorist had been tried a presumed 
certainty with the rest of Mr. Joel’s good two year olds, while 
Alan Breck had an unbeaten record. For that matter, so also 
had Humorist, for he had only been out once before when he won 
the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom. Alan Breck ran badly, being 
one of the first beaten, and evidently the horses trained by 
Mr. Gilpin are all wrong for the time being. Until very close 
home Humorist seemed certain to win, as he was out with a fine 
lead after showing splendid speed. ‘Then Lemonora got to him, 
and a short and sharp argument ended in the Manton colt 
forging ahead in the last few strides and winning cleverly by 
about a length. ‘The winner is a fine upstanding chestnut son 
of Lemberg and Honora, and was bred at the Sledmere Stud. 
He was most unluckily beaten by Polemarch for the Gimcrack 
Stakes, so that he is undoubtedly an individual of high merit. 
Polemarch, by the way, was brought to Doncaster to win the 
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Rous Plate, and, incidentally, he gave 12lb. and a beating to the 
Stockbridge colt, Scorpius. 

I may note here that a horse much fancied to win the 
Cambridgeshire was seen out in winning colours. This was 
Mr. Fred Hardy’s Fancy Man, which won the Wharncliffe Three 
Year Old Handicap. He had not much to do, but he did it 
very well; and when you consider that he can be made riper in 
condition, I think he can be accepted in all seriousness as a 
genuine candidate for Cambridgeshire honours. Owner and 
trainer esteem his chance a good deal and they have signified 
the same in the usual manner! The Rufford Abbey Handicap, 
a two-mile race, has frequently indicated the winner of the 
Cesarewitch. Last year it was Ivanhoe, which duly won. This 
year the winner turned up in Holbeach, a recent purchase 
by Mr. Watkin Williams. He may have been lucky to beat 
Capital last week, but the fact remains that he did do so, and 
in the Cesarewitch he only has 6st. 8lb. to carry. He is sure 
to be a good deal discussed between now and the big race at 
Newmarket. Pelops, which won the Portland Handicap for Mr. 
Michalinos—this is the race Irish Elegance won last year under 
1ost. 2lb.—started at 20 to 1 and was not backed for a shilling 
by the connections of the stable. He is a son of Polymelus, 
which continues to head the winning sires’ list, though Caligula 
gave The Tetrarch a big lift by his St. Leger victory. Sunstar 
as a sire was 
well served by 
the success of 
Buchan, 
though the 
Cup is not a 
particularly 
valuable race. 

Now a few 
words on the 
Yearling 
Sales, and, of 
course, the 
new records 
to the credit 
of Sledmere 
were of con- 
siderable in- 
terest to the 
writer, who 
had visited 
the stud and 
written about 
the colts and 
fillies for 
COUNTRY 
Lire. I made 
no mistake 
when picking 
out The Tet- 
rarch — Blue 
Tit colt as 
thechampion. 
The first bid 
for him was 


THE TETRARCH—BLUE TIT YEARLING. Copyright. 5,000 guineas, 
For which Lord Glanely gave the record price of £15,225. 


and Mr. 
James White’s 
representative left off at 11,500 guineas, last year’s record price 
for the colt’s half-brother by Swynford. Others, including 
Lord Glanely, went on, and at 14,500 guineas that nobleman 
was the winner. The bidding and the new record created a 
great buzz of excitement, and I personally do not expect to live 
to see the sum equalled. The other Tetrarch colt from the dam 
of Lemonora made 9,600 guineas, and in this case Mr. White is 
the purchaser. From among the same lot we saw 6,800 guineas 
given by Lord Lascelles for the bay filly by Charles O’Malley 
from Stolen Kiss, and altogether the thirteen made a total ot 
54,650 guineas, showing the amazing average of 4,204 guineas. 
Mr. Ernest Bellamy, quite a small breeder, got 7,500 guineas 
for a splendid grey colt by Roi Herode from Grania, and 6,000 
guineas for a chestnut colt by Sunstar from Vera Cruz. The latter 
goes to America. Then, on the last day Sir Gilbert Greenall, who 
has only been breeding high-class thoroughbreds for a few years, 
got 22,000 guineas odd for only four yearlings. Mr. Joseph 
Shepherd, who carried through the sale of Tracery to the Argentine 
for £53,000, gave 9,400 guineas for a bay colt by Tracery from 
Port Sunlight, a mare that used to belong to Lord Derby 
This, too, was an astonishing price, and in this case Lord 
Glanely, who bid strongly, was defeated. A chestnut colt by 
Pclymelus from Fortuna and a brown colt by Bachelor’s Double 
from Adalia each made 5,100 guineas. PHILIPPOS. 
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A DAY ON A BIG RACING CUTTER 


HERE is a saying current among 
yachtsmen to the effect that the 
smaller the boat the better the sport, 
the reason being that when racing 
in a small yacht one has more of 
the game in one’s own hands. Nevertheless, 
racing in a large yacht with a full complement 
of paid hands has a charm of its own that 
is absent from the sport ina little craft. The 
lofty spars towering above one and the great 
spread of canvas are impressive, while the 
speed attained by the vessel when she “lays ”’ 
down to her work, with the water creaming 
along the lee rail, is extremely exhilarating. 
Every minute is crowded with incident, and 
the accompanying photographs, snapped at 
odd moments on the deck of Sir Charles 
Allom’s big cutter White Heather IT in the 
course of a race, can convey but a slight 
impression of what a lot there is to be done 
during the day by the stalwart lads who 
form her crew. 

Even if one takes no active part in the 
sport and is merely a guest aboard a large 
racing yacht, the experience will not be lacking 
in interest and excitement, particularly if one 
is conversant with the rules of racing and thus in a pusition to 
follow and understand the manceuvres of the vessels engaged. 
Although the race may not be timed to start until, say, 11 a.m., 
there is a good deal of work of a preparatory nature to occupy the 
crew, who commence operations after an early breakfast. Sails 
and gear have to be got ready, and, possibly, water may have to 
be taken on board, for the big racing cutter of to-day is not a 
mere shell, as was the case some years ago. She is a well 
appointed yacht, with practically the same accommodation 
below decks as a cruising vessel of similar tonnage, and not 
only the crew, but also the owner and his guests can live 
aboard with some degree of comfort. When the dinghy 


returns she is hoisted out and lashed on deck bottom upwards, 
as the yacht is compelled by the rules to carry her dinghy when 
racing. Although securely lashed to the deck, it would in 


“ LAYING ” 








DOWN TO HER WORK, WITH THE WATER CREAMING ALONG THE LEE 


case of need be but a moment’s work to 
cast her free, and she would probably be 
afloat and hastening to the rescue of a man 
overboard in less than a minute. As an 
additional precaution a couple of lifebuoys 
are laid across the bottom of the dinghy 
ready for immediate use, for should a 
man fall overboard the first thing to do is 
to throw him a lifebuoy. 

White Heather carries a crew of rather 
more than a score of hands, all picked 
men, and long before the race is timed to 
start the deck is a scene of great activity. 
Everyone, indeed, seems busy. Some are 
stripping the cover from the mainsail, 
others getting up sails from the sailroom, 
and the remainder are engaged in over- 
hauling the running gear. ‘Then the 
halyards are manned, and the great mainsa} 
commences to rise. In a few minutes it 
is set, with the luff as taut as a bar of iron 
and just a suggestion of a wrinkle in the 
throat. This will come out when the 
topping-lifts are eased and the sail feels 
the weight of the boom. Then the fine 
sail, the product of the famous firm of 
Ratsey and Lapthorn, will stand like a card. 

It promises to be a light weather day, and the white cutter 
will want all the sail she has; the big jackyard topsail is 
therefore sent aloft. Then the headsails are sent up in stops, 
looking rather like elongated sausages as they are hoisted ; 
when their services are required a smart pull on the sheets 
will break the stops and release them. ‘Then the hands coil 
down the halyard falls and tidy up the deck. 

White Heather is now ready for the fray and, in tow of 
her tug, leaves the harbour for the starting line. Most big 
racing craft nowadays have a tender of some sort, either a steam 
yacht or a tug, which tows them to the scene of operations and 
gives them a pluck into port after the race. 

The most exciting part of a race is usually before the 
start. That may sound a trifle Irish, but it is a_ fact 
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TAKING IN FRESH WATER. TURNING OVER THE DINGHY AND REMOVING GEAR. 





TOWING TO THE START. BELAYING THE MAINSHEET. 
































SENDING UP THE SPINNAKER IN STOPS. INSTRUCTING THE MAN ALOFT. 
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nevertheless, for the five minutes between the guns are crowded 
with incident. The starting line is an imaginary one drawn 
through two prominent marks ashore, the extremity of the 
line being marked, as a rule, either by the Committee vessel 
(termed the Commodore) or a mark boat or buoy, if the Officer 
of the Day is located ashore. Ten minutes before the start 
a flag denoting the race is hoisted as a preparatory signal, from 
which those engaged set their watches. Five minutes later 
the Blue Peter is broken out and a gun fired simultaneously. 
The yachts are now under the starter’s orders and amenable 
to the rules of the Yacht Racing Association. Five minutes 
later exactly the second or starting gun is fired and the flags 
hauled down, the competitors being then free to cross the 
line. 

Now, the helmsman of each yacht has a double objective 
in view. First, he is anxious to cross the line as soon after 
‘he starting signal as possible, and, secondly, he wishes to cross 
't in the best position—usually in what is known as the weather 








SETTING THE MAINSAIL. 





OVERHAULING THE HEADSAIL SHEETS. 


berth, that is to say, to windward of all of his opponents. 
With this end in view each engages in a long series of compli- 
cated manceuvres, which he hopes will place him in the coveted 
weather berth and enable him to cross the line with a full head 
of speed almost with the flash of the gun. But he has many 
difficulties to contend with. Wind and tide are unstable and 
may bring him to the desired position too early or too late, 
while, in the event of having to give way to one of his opponents, 
his calculations may be completely upset. Should this happen 
he has to devise a new scheme on the spur of the moment. 
And it must not be forgotten that a slight error of judgment 
may bring disaster in its train, as witness the sinking of Valkyrie 
by Satanita on the Clyde years ago, and of Bloodhound by 
L Espérence more recently. It will readily be understood, 
therefore, that the five minutes between the guns are full of 
excitement, which grows in intensity as the minutes slip by. 
The last few seconds, indeed, are often positively agonising 
to the helmsman, for he knows very well that if the end of his 
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bowsprit shows on the line but a second before the gun is 
fired he will be recalled and have to cross the line again. As 
by the rules he has in such circumstances to give way to all 
who have made a proper start, he may lose so much time as 
completely to destroy his chance of success. 

The timekeeper, usually the owner, takes his stand near 
the helmsman and, stop-watch in hand, calls out the time 
as it elapses in the following manner: “‘ One minute gone ’ 
“two minutes gone ”—‘‘ half time.”” Then he begins to call 
the time that has still to elapse, first in half minutes, then 
quarter minutes and finally in seconds. If the timekeeper 
has made no mistake his shout of ‘‘ gun” should coincide with 
the puff of smoke on the Committee Vessel, followed a second 
later by the report of the gun. And if the skipper has made 
no mistake in his calculations the yacht’s bowsprit should show 
on the line simultaneously with the report of the gun. 

White Heather has for opponents His Majesty’s grand 
old cutter Britannia, Mrs. Workman’s Nyria, and Mr. Lionel 





SETTING THE FORESAIL. 





SETTING THE BIG JACKYARD TOPSAIL. 
de Rothschild’s Zinita, and has to allow Nyria 2mins. 12secs., 
Britannia 5mins. 8secs. and Zinita 21mins. 16secs. over a 


course of 44 miles. The four beautiful vessels make an 
almost perfect start, crossing the line practically abeam, with 
White Heather in the weather berth. Hopes are high on 
board Sir Charles Allom’s cutter, as the weather conditions 
are very similar to those of yesterday when she succeeded in 
capturing the Royal Albert Gold Cup. There is a light 
easterly breeze, which, however, shows a tendency to draw 
round to the north, and it is a beat to windward to the first 
mark, the Dean Tail Buoy. White Heather, excelling on this 
point of sailing, gradually forges ahead of her opponents, and 
when she reaches the mark, which she rounds as closely as 
she dare, she has a lead of rather more than four minutes from 
Nyrta. Britannia, which is rather short of canvas nowadays, 
is more than eight minutes astern of Nyria, and it is evident 
that it is not the Royal cutter’s day. The yachts then have 
a turn at running and reaching, and those on board White 
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SLOWLY BUT SURELY OVERHAULING NYRIA. 








THE JIB SET IN STOPS. 
Heather have the mortification of seeing Nyria overhaul and 
pass them. As they pass the Clubhouse on their way to the 
westward mark Nyria is still leading, but the race is by no 
means over, for White Heather may recover her position on 
the beat back. 

The wind is very light and there is every prospect of the 
yachts being stopped at the end of the first round. It is 
evident that White Heather will have to put her best foot fore- 


most if she is to pass Nyria 
and work off the time allowance 
she has to concede her. The 
Nicholson cutter gybes round 


the North-East Ryde Middle Buoy 
more than a minute ahead of 
White Heather, which, however, 
begins to close on her when sheets 
are gathered in for the beat back 
to the line. White Heather is 
being sailed for all she is worth. 
The crew lie down on the lee 
deck to help to keep her sails 
asleep and to reduce windage. 
There is a tense silence, but all 
eyes are turned on Nyria. Gradu- 
ally White Heather closes up the 
gap and then passes her rival. 
It is now merely a question of 
time. Can she work out a suff- 
cient lead to give away the 
allowance to Nyria. The shorten- 
course signal is flying, and it is 
obviously going to be a near thing. 
Britannia and Zinita, tailed off, 
have bowed to the inevitable and 
retired from the contest. A prize, 
either first or second, is therefore 
assured, but everyone on board 
White Heather is keen on winning 


SPORTING CHEERS 


LYING DOWN 








TO LEEWARD TO REDUCE WINDAGE. 
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GOING ALOFT. NOTE SIZE OF MAST. 
outright. The goal is now near at hand, and as the skipper 
puts the cutter round and lays her for the line, the excitement 
is intense. Watches are out, and all eyes look for the puff 
of smoke from the gun which is fired to indicate the moment 
when the yacht crosses the line. Will that gun never go 
off! Ah! there it is at last, and the boom of the winning 
gun comes across the water. But is it a winning gun: 
Nyria has her allowance of 66secs. in which to get home 

and she seems to be travelling 
; very fast. Can she do it? To 
those on board White Heathei 
time seems to stand still, but 
to those aboard Nyria it is, n 
doubt, flying. Nyria is now 
heading for the line, but can sh 
save her time? She is still som 
little distance away, and th 
watches tick on inexorably. H: 
chance of victory is fading awa’ 
and nothing but a strong puff 
wind can now bring her hor 
in time. But the much desire’ 
puff does not come, and the tin 
runs off, leaving White Heather 
gallant winner by 33secs. of 
pretty a light - weather race 
one could wish to sail. But, 
defeated, Nyria has made a fire 
fight, and as she sails by the cre 
of White Heather give her hearty 
cheers. 

Here ends the story of this 
race; but it is only that of one out 
of a number of successes. At the 
end of the season White Heatler 
sailed proudly from Dartmouth to 
Gosport displaying fifteen flags 
THE won in this year’s racing. 


FOR LOSERS. 
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LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 





















































THE WHITE TOWER. 
H. G. Allen. 
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LTHOUGH it is true that every artist ‘* holds 
the mirror up to Nature,’”’ in the sense in- 
tended by the words, the photographer is the 
only one who does it directly—literally, in 
fact. Consequently we expect from him a 

truth to nature that we do not expect from the others. 
Pilate’s answer, which is a fair defence for the poet 
or the painter, is no defence for him. From this 
point of view there is a good deal to criticise in the 
London Salon of Photography at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; but, 
since the advertised aim of the Salon is not truth to 
nature, but ‘‘ to exhibit only that class of work in 
pictorial photography in which there is distinct 
evidence of personal feeling and execution,” the 
criticism need not be pressed home. 

All we need say is that the most distinct evidence 
of personal artistic feeling is contained in those 
pictures which do contain a full budget of nature, 
because that is the photographer’s peculiar oppor- 
tunity. Fortunately, the number of such pictures 
is large enough to interest, if not to satisfy, the 
nature-lover in the broader meaning of the words 
There are portraits, landscapes and still-life pictures 
which, apart from their excellence as designs 01 
compositions, are interesting as ‘‘ nature studies.”’ 
If there is a cause for complaint, it is the comparative 
rarity of nature studies in the special sense under- 
stood by readers of CountRY LiFE; that is to say, 
studies of birds and animals. 

The opportunities of the photographer in this 
direction are shared by no other artist. He has all 
the experiences of the sportsman without the obliga- 
tion to kill ; and, though clean killing needs no defence, 
some of the keenest sportsmen have cheerfully 
abandoned the gun for the camera when they found 
that it allowed them all that they really cared about 
in the pursuit of their game. There is no reason 
whatever why ‘‘ distinct evidence of personal artistic 
feeling and execution "’ should not be shown in this 
kind of picture; but ‘‘ The Golden Eagle,” by Mr. 
George F. Prior, and ‘* When all but he had flown,” 
a study of a young crow, by Captain C. W. R. Knight; 
are about the only examples of it at the London 
Salon. <A similar kind of ‘‘ nature study,’ though 
without the special attractions of the chase, is that 
illustrated by the beautiful picture of ‘‘ Freesia,”’ 
by Miss Alice Boughton 

The artistic opportunity in such pictures is to 
show the thing as it happened or existed in full 
detail. For the draughtsman or painter this is 
bound to be a tiresome business. He has either to 
work from memory or else to look again and again, 
at the risk of losing all the freshness of life. The 
photographer ‘‘ gets it in once.” Turning to th 
larger field of the camera, the artistic merit of such 
pictures as ‘‘ The Bay,”’ by Mr. Alexander Keighley, 
and ‘‘ Les Bucherons,’’? by M. Leonard Misonne, is 
not to be denied. ‘They really do convey the emotions 
of the artist in the presence of Nature. But the 
question that arises is, do they convey his emotions 
as photographer or only as artist in the more general 
sense of the word ? In other words, do they illustrate 
the special resources of his particular art ? If the 
doubt were only in respect of photography it would 
not matter much; but the doubt is really in respect 
of Nature. What it amounts to is that the mirror held 
up to Nature is a little blurred in the interests of the 
picture. It is for this reason, and not because they are 
more obviously photographic, that one finds deeper 
satisfaction in such pictures as ‘‘ Evening at St. Ives ’ 
and “‘ Ghent at Peace,” by Mr. Charles H. L. Emanuel ; 
‘““ Gossip,’’ by Mr. Harold Moore; ‘‘ Burning Leaves, 
Kensington Gardens,’’ by Mr. Charles Job; ‘ The 
Surf Line,’ by Mr. John C. Stick; ‘‘ Autumn 
Showers,” by Mr. Hector Murchison; “Idle 
Moments,”’ by Mr. Walter Thomas ; ‘‘ Rain Coming,”’ 
by Mr. J. Arthur Lomax; ‘‘ Autumn Morning,” by 
Mr. Fred Judge; and ‘‘ Beaching the Boat,’”’ by Mr. 
C. E. Wakeford—to name only a selection of the good 
landscapes in the exhibition. Grant that in these 
pictures the emotions of the artist are not so fully 
expressed and that the abstract rules of composition 
are not so happily fulfilled; the point is that such 
emotions as are expressed and such composition as 
is attempted are directly concerned with the facts 
of nature at the moment. They represent a much 
harder thing to do—the tree trunk in Mr. Job’s 
otherwise excellent ‘‘ Kensington Gardens ”’ illustrates 
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one of the difficulties—and it is this that leads one to 
suppose that photographers are still shirking their full duty 
to nature. There are a hundred effects in nature, due to com- 
plication of detail or delicacy of gradation, that simply cannot 





be got in painting. It is up to photographers to secure 
them. One such effect is illustrated in the beautiful 
study of ‘‘ Mile. Mikoulina,” by Mr. Angus Basil. Ruskin 


became almost hysterical in praise of the way Turner graduated 
the light on a sail. It is a commonplace to say that Turner 
could not have begun to compete with Mr. Basil’s photograph 
in this respect. He could have done other things better with 
the same subject, but he could not have done this thing nearly 
so well; and it is a thing that pleases us in nature. <A good 
many of the best photographs in this exhibition are, as a matter 
of fact, concerned with this effect—‘‘ The Studio Mirror,’’ by 
Mr. Edmond Rickett ; ‘‘ Dance of Salome,”’ by Waldemar Eide ; 
“The Spillway, Gatien, Panama Canal,” by Mr. Reginald 
Dance; ‘‘ A Pottery Plaque,” by Mr. E. C. Perry; and ‘‘ The 
Silver Pitcher,” by Mr. Sidney Carter, for examples. Other 
effects may be involved, but this one is properly exploited. On 
the other hand, in many of the other pictures it is crabbed in 
the interests of some arbitrary esthetic rule. What it amounts 
to is that in some directions the lover of nature expects more 
from the photographer than he does from the painter. If he is 
unreasonable, the responsibility must rest upon those who have 
raised his expectations—incidentally, Country LiFe! 


IN THE GARDEN 


EARLY MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

HERE are now so many excellent varieties of the 

perennial asters that, wherever space allows, it is well to 

have two borders in separate places in the garden for 

the early and late kinds. This arrangement also allows 

of choosing a few of the very best and having them 
in fairly large quantity, such as from nine to a dozen plants 
of each, and so getting pictorial effects such as are impossible 
with one or two plants of a kind only. Aster acris is one 
of the best—one may even say, quite the best of the shorter 
growing early kinds—and is quite distinct in ways and habit 
from the greater number of the well known sorts which are of 
\merican origin; for this and A. Amellus are South European. 
In A. acris the individual flowers are small, but are in great 
profusion; the colour a beautiful light purple of a singularly 
pure quality. A. Amellus, with its several varieties, is another 
of the first-rate short-growing kinds. The flowers are 2ins. 
across, varying in colour from a bright clear purple to purples of 
more reddish shades ;_ those inclining towards blue being the best. 
rhe whitish aster beyond the group of acris is A. umbellatus, 
with bloom of warm white and a yellow disc. Others of the daisies 
used in this border are the good Novi-Belgii F. W. Burbidge, 
\. Shortii and the moderate-sized Margaret, with two varieties 
of Vimineus ; the tall puniceus with large grey purple bloom and 
the splendid Nove-Anglie variety Rycroft Purple. These few 
kinds of asters are quite enough for a long stretch of border, but 
we have with them a plentiful planting of the good white Daisy 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, also white dahlias and white hollyhocks 
and other plants of pink and purple colouring. Among these are 
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ASTER ACRIS. 


Japan anemones, the deep violet purple Aconitum japonicum 
and, happily grouped with it, the tall white China aster of the 
mammoth class, formerly known as Vick’s White, and, near the 
front, long drifts of Sedum spectabile, beloved of butterflies, with 
the silver grey of Stachys lanata. Sr 3 


SEPTEMBER ROSES. 


Many roses are now flowering almost as freely as in June, 
and the best varieties should be noted, more especially as the 
planting season will soon be here. The following are carrying 
really good flowers, and the show of buds should keep up the 
display of bloom for many weeks: La France, Lady Battersea, 
Griiss an Teplitz, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Ravary, Rayon d’Or, 
Pharisaer, Richmond and the smaller varieties, Jessie and 
Orleans, both of which are as bright and as full of bloom as in 
the summer. In the garden of Lady Battersea at Overstrand 
on the Norfolk coast are many beds of roses in full bloom, and 
the display is likely to last for some weeks—even months, 
weather permitting. Perhaps 
the best bed of all is that of 
Mme. Léon Pain, filled with 
trusses of silvery, flesh-coloured 
blooms; it is one of the best 
of all bedding roses. Other 
noteworthy varieties are Lady 
Pirrie, Sunburst, General 
McArthur (bright scarlet crim- 
son and very fragrant), Mrs. 
Aaron Ward (yellow) and the 
newer variety, Old Gold (tinged 


with scarlet). In the same 
garden the popular variety 


Mme. Edouard Herriot is no! 
free from black spot and in 
consequence not doing well, 
but the old pink China Rose 
Armosa, also known as 
Hermosa, is flowering beauti- 
fully in a shrubbery. It 1s 
continuous flowering, and we 
have seen tables decorated with 
its blooms cut from the open 
on Christmas Day. The new 
Rose Golden Emblem of Irish 
origin is one of the most ex- 
quisite of them all. It is a 
yellow rose with coppery tint 
a seedling from Rayon 
dOr, but much improved in 
habit of growth. Happily 
these  late-flowering roses — 
almost without exception— 
also provide the best early 
blooms. “IE OF 
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OLD COVENT GARDEN 


By HILpDA 


OVENT GARDEN MARKET was one of the 

fashionable resorts of eighteenth century London, 

and as the houses in its piazzas numbered many 

artists among their inhabitants, it is not surprising 

that many views of the Market Place were painted. 
These furnish us not only with valuable topographical records 
of the buildings in their original state, but with equally valuable 
information about the costume of the period. 

Peter Angelis, Joseph Francis Nollekens (father of the 
sculptor) and Balthazar Nebot were among the painters who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the market and made it a subject 
for their brush. Most of the views they painted were taken 
from the east (or Russell Street) end, so as to include the portico 
of Inigo Jones’s church and the remarkable facade of Lord 
Archer’s house—now the National Sporting Club—in King Street. 

A different view of the Old Market is shown in the picture 
which we now reproduce by kind permission ‘of Mr. Sidney 
Hand of Grafton Street. It is taken from a spot to the south 
of, and a little behind, the portico of St. Paul’s Church, looking 
directly towards the eastern side of the square. It shows a 
part only of the Great Piazza on the northern side, and excludes 
Lord Archer’s house. We obtain instead a good view of Russell 
Street and the Little Piazza. The piazzas are seen in their 
original state as Inigo Jones built them, before the red brick 
was whitened over as it is to-day. That part of the Little 
Piazza which extended south of Russell Street was destroyed 
by fire in 1769, the houses being afterwards rebuilt in a completely 
different style. The famous ‘‘ Hummums”’ occupied the Russel! 
Street corner of this part of the piazza, and, in its rebuilt state, 
exists to-day. 

One of the distinctive features of the Old Market was the 
sundial column, erected in the centre of the square in 1668, 
the expense being borne by wealthy inhabitants of Covent 
Garden. It remained in this position until 1790, when it was 
taken down. The top of the fluted column, surmounted by the 
dial and gilt ball, can be seen in the picture above the sheds 
and market stalls. The large shed or hut to the right is probably 
Tom King’s coffee house, which stood opposite Tavistock Row 
on the south of the market, and not, as Hogarth placed it in 
his engraving called ‘“‘ Morning,” in front of St. Paul’s Church. 

In the north-east angle, between the Great and the Little 
Piazzas, lived Sir Peter Lely, and when he died there in 1680 
the house was occupied by his executor, Roger North. The 
year after Lely died, Kneller came to live in the Little Piazza. 
His house was one of those which can be plainly seen in the 
picture, near the north-east angle. He had moved from Covent 
Garden to Great Queen Street, however, before this view was 
painted. The garden of Kneller’s house in the piazza stretched 
back as far as Bow Street, and when the first Covent Garden 
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Theatre was built for Rich in 1732, the site it occupied included 
this garden. Rich himself afterwards lived in the Little Piazza. 

Mr. Hand’s picture was formerly attributed to Peter Angelis, 
but a careful examination revealed the initials ‘* F. V. A.”’ 
the “ V.” and ‘“ A.” interlaced—on the wheelbarrow in the 
lower left-hand corner. This is probably the signature of 
F. Van Aken, a Flemish artist who was working in England 
during the reign of George I. In the Print Room at the British 
Museum there is a red chalk drawing signed ‘‘ F. Van Aken,”’ 
and dated 1720. It represents a scene inside a tavern, and 
the figures closely resemble those in this picture of Covent 
Garden, which, on the evidence of the costume, belongs to 
about the same date. 

It does not seem possible to identify the artist with Frans 
Van Aken, a painter of still-life, who was ‘ meester ’”’ of the 
Antwerp Guild of Saint Luke in 1667, although the latter used 
a similar signature. The ‘‘ F. Van Aken’’ who painted this 
picture was probably a brother of Joseph Van Aken (or Van 
Haecken), the well known ‘‘ drapery painter,’’ assistant to 
Hudson, Ramsay and other portrait painters. At the Bank of 
England there is a picture of the old Stocks Market attributed 
to Joseph Van Aken. Several brothers belonging to this 
family were working in England early in the eighteenth 
century. They seem to have varied the spelling of their 
surname. Joseph’s younger brother, Alexander Van Haecken 
who lived with and assisted him, is known chiefly as a 
mezzotint engraver. Another brother, Arnold, who wrote his 
name ‘‘ Van Aken,” worked in the manner of the painte1 
of our picture. He painted, we are told, ‘small figures, 
landscapes, and conversations.” 

The variety of costume, careful drawing of details, and 
pleasing colour, combine to make Van Aken’s view of Covent 
Garden a very attractive picture. Its only fault is that, by 
compressing the Market Place and bringing the various buildings 
closer together, it makes it appear smaller than it really is 

Among the frequenters of the market, the outstanding 
figure is a lady wearing a red cloak and black hood, fashioned 
after the model of the ‘‘ Nithsdale hood,’’? made famous in 
1715 by the part it played in Lord Nithsdale’s escape from the 
Tower. These hoods were afterwards ‘‘ very commonly used 
in riding or travelling, as well as in walking the parks.’ The 
lady is followed by her maid carrying a basket to hold her 
purchases. Another lady wearing a hooped petticoat and 
draped overskirt is buying flowers. Her big Leghorn hat is 
worn in the ‘‘ milkmaid” style affected by all classes during 
the years 1720—1730. On the left of the picture, a clergyman 
presumably the rector of St. Paul's, can be seen conducting 
a young couple, arrayed in their gala clothes, into the church 
to solemnise their marriage. 
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MARKET _IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE I,” 
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O resume the story of the De Vere’s. Aubrey III 
succeeded his father in 1141 and also followed him in 
his office of Great Chamberlain of England. He, 
too, was a Crusader, served in the Holy Land with 
Robert of Norm: andy at Jerusalem, and at the siege of 
Antioch he re- y= sei a banner of St. George, which had been 
taken by the Saracens. He became one of the most active 
partisans of the Empress Matilda in her claim to the English 
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Crown. As ‘‘ Comes Albericus”’ he obtained, in 1142, a 
charter from the Empress confirming him in his English pos- 
sessions and further granting him the reversion of the Earldom 
of Cambridge, “ provided the King of Scots had it not,’’ but, 
if he had, De Vere might have the choice of four earldoms, viz., 

Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. Matilda’s 
son, Henry II, confirmed this grant, and De Vere was created 
Earl of Oxford, with a grant of “ the third penny of the pleas of 
the County, as an Earl ought 
to have.” Oddly enough, with 
all their extensive possessions 
in other counties, the Earls of 
Oxford have never owned 
lands in Oxfordshire. 

Aubrey III married, as 
his third wife, Lucy, daughter 
of Henry de Essex, a very 
pious woman, who founded at 
Hedingham, before 1190, a 
small Benedictine Nunnery, to 
the honour of the Holy Cross, 
St. Mary and St. James, her- 
self becoming the first Prioress. 
In ‘“ Vetusta Monumenta ” 
(1907), published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, is re- 
produced a very interesting 
document, in which Agnes, the 
second Prioress of Hedingham, 
asks of all houses of religion 
in England their compassion 
and prayers. It commences, 
“May the soul of the Lady 
Lucy, the Head and. Foundress 
of the Church of Holy Cross 
and St. Mary of Hedingham 

. and the souls of the 
faithful departed rest in peace. 
Amen”; and it goes on to 
speak of “‘ the showers of tears 
and flood of weeping ” occa- 
sioned by the death of their 
beloved mother, the venerated 
Lucy. The beautifully illu- 
minated parchment scroll was 
given by Mr. Hill of Colne 
Park to Mr. L. A. Majendie 
in 1867, and is now in the 
British Museum. 

Weever, who recorded the 
existence of this document in 
1631, must also have seen the 
Lady Lucy’s tomb in the 
Nunnery Chapel, which was 
still standing at that date, for 
he describes minutely the 
imagery and inscriptions which 
it still bore. 

Henry VIII, at the dis- 
solution in 1535, granted to 
John Earl of Oxford the 
whole site of the Nunnery, 
the Rectories of Hedingham 
and Gosfield, etc., with which 
the Nunnery had been en- 
dowed by the pious foundress 
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as 1678, when Morant wrote his “ History of Essex,” most 
ot the nunnery chapel, though somewhat ruinous, was still 
standing, but to-day the site is occupied by a farmhouse, and 
hardly a vestige’of the buildings or monuments is known to 
exist. Aubrey De Vere III, like his saintly wife, founded a 
religious house, the Priory of Hatfield Broadoak, Essex, en- 
dowing it with the tithes of that town, and “ to the instrument 
of his donation he affixed, by a harpe string, as a label to the 
bottom of the parchment a short black-hafted knife instead of a 
seale.”” To this Aubrey succeeded another, Aubrey IV, second 
earl and Great Chamberlain, in 1194. He was Steward of the 
Royal Forests in Essex, and Keeper of the King’s Harriers. 
Commanding King John’s forces in Ireland, he seems to have 
shared the evil repu- 
tation of his master. 
He married a daughter 
of the Earl of Norfolk, 
and on his death, 
without issue, in 1214, 
was buried at Colne 
Priory. From the 
second we must now 
jump to the thirteenth 
Earl of Oxford, a 
princely noble to 
whom is to be ascribed 
the vanished outbuild- 
ings of the castle. 
Leland states in his 
“Ttinerary’’: “‘ Afore 
the old Earl of Ox- 
ford’s tyme, that came 
yn with Henry VII, 
the Castella of Heng- 
ham was yn much 
ruine ;{so that all the 
building that now ys 
there was yn a man- 
ner of this old Earl’s 
building, except the 
gatehouse, and the 
great Dungeon.” He 
wrought principally in 
brick, as was the East 
Anglian habit in the 
fifteenth century. 
Probably the bridge, 
illustrated last week, 
is a survival of his 
work and also the 
tower of the parish 
church, which is sepa- 
rately described and 
illustrated. 

It was this John, 
thirteenth earl, who 
was so scurvily treated 
by that mean mon- 
arch Henry VII for 
whom he had done 
so much to set him 
on the throne of Eng- 
land. After the battle 
of Bosworth Field 
Henry was crowned, 
and the Earl of Oxford 
carried the Sword of 
State at the Corona- 
tion. In the year 
1491 he was god- 
father to the King’s 
second son, after- 
wards Henry VIII. 
He was high in the 
royal favour and was 
restored to all his possessions, forfeited during Richard III’s 
reign. While thus at the zenith of his prosperity and living at 
Hedingham “in great splendour, exercising a magnificent 
hospitality,” he entertained sumptuously his royal master, 
lining the way from the castle to the park gate into the town 
with “a double row of gentlemen and others, clothed in blue 
and costly apparel wearing the earl’s cognizance and 
feathers in their hats.” This piece of display cost the earl a 
fine of 15,000 marks, or about £120,000 of our money, as he had 
broken Henry’s own law contained in the Statute of Liveries, 
which made it a punishable offence to keep more than a certain 
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number of retainers. But one cannot acquit Henry of con- 
temptible meanness in fining his noble host so cruelly ; and 
it may be said that this extortionate fine was the beginning of the 
ruin of the De Veres. The thirteenth earl, who must have been 
one of the greatest of his race—he was a patron of the arts, a 
wise, learned and religious man—lived on into his royal godson’s 
reign, and was by him confirmed in all his previous honours. 
He died at Hedingham on March roth, 1512, and there is a full 
account of his funeral among the Harleian MSS., of which a 
copy, made about 1795, by Mr. Lewis Majendie, is preserved 
at the castle. 

His nephew and successor, Earl John, died childless in 
1526, and was succeeded by his cousin John, the fifteenth 
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earl, a great grandson of Richard, the eleventh earl. Born in 
1490, he was a contemporary of King Henry VIII, serving with 
him in 1513 at the battle of the Spurs in France, where he was 
knighted for his prowess in making the French run away. For 
his virtues, public and private, he was known as “ The good 
Earl of Oxford.” Nevertheless he aided and abetted his master 
in the Royal divorce, the breach with Rome, and the robbery 
of the Church, which must have required a certain suppleness 
of conscience. He died at his manor of Earl’s Colne, March atst, 
1540, and was buried under a tomb of “ touch,” or black marble, 
still to be seen in the chancel of Castle Hedingham Church, 
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6.—OVERMANTEL THE DINING-ROOM. 


It was made up of portions of a bed dating from Edward VI’s time, and has his arms and those of De Vere: 
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though shifted from its central 
position in 1870 to that which 
it occupies against the north 
wall. The ponderous covering 
slab is carved with the kneel- 
ing effigies of the earl and his 
wife—he in armour, and the 
. garter, mantle and collar; she 
wearing a_ heraldic mantle 
over her dress. Above is their 
shield of arms enclosed in the 
Garter, upheld by the harpy 
and antelope, and surmounted 
by a helm with the boar-crest. 
In the spandrels are the initials 
I and O, and on the exposed 
side are four kneeling figures 
of their daughters, with open 
books at faldstools, the name 
of each incised above—* Eliza- 
beth,” ‘‘ Anne,” ‘ Frauncis ” 
and ‘ Ursela.”’ In the flanking 
pilasters are two mullets and 
the motto, ‘ VERITE VIENT.”’ 
At either end is a shield of 
arms. It should be mentioned 
that the tombs of thirteen of 
the Earls of Oxford were in 
the Priory Church of Earl’s 
Colne, founded by Aubrey de 
Vere in about 1100; and that 
three of these monuments, 
dating from 1296, 1371 and 
1392, are preserved in the 
modern house built on_ its 
site. 

Much might be written, 
did space allow, of the other 
Earls of Oxford, both before 
and after this fifteenth earl, 
down to the twentieth and last 
of the ancient line who died in 
1702. Long before this, how- 
ever, in 1592, Hedingham had 
ceased to belong to the De 
Veres, the estates being alien- 
ated to Lord Burghley, his 
father-in-law, by Earl Edward, 
seventeenth of his line, this 
alienation being brought about 
by his extravagance. It is 
difficult to forgive him for 
ordering the destruction of the 
castle, which was partially 
carried out during his _life- 
time, the remaining buildings— 
saving, of course, the great stone 
keep—being removed about a 
century later, before the 
Ashhursts came into possession 
and housed themselves anew 
near by, thus forming the 
architectural group shown i1 
Fig. 2, where the castle keep is 
seen towering up and reflected 
in the waters of the “ Canal ” 
on the left, and on the right 
the early eighteenth century 
house of which the entrance 
doorway is separately _ illus- 
trated (Fig. 1). This house 
was built between 1710 and 
1719. One of the lead rain- 
water heads bears the date 
1719, and slightly earlier dates 
occur elsewhere. The brick 
conical - roofed pigeon - house, 
a successor of a medizval 
one, encircled by the water 
and overshadowed by _ lofty 
trees, bears date 1706. There 
are some unusually fine ilexes 
hereabouts. The site of the 
old archery butts and tennis 
courts can be seen from the 
house ; and the view looking 
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down the canal, with its water - meadows and bordering been published by Lady Margaret Majendie, adds a touch of 


of beautiful trees shading off into a tender blue distance, melancholy romance to the view. 
is especially charming: while the thought of the tragedy of Robert Ashhurst, from whom the present owner is descended, 


poor crazed Poll Miles in 1739, the legends about whom have certainly built a comfortable and spacious mansion for himself 
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and his successors, but he only 
lived to enjoy it a short time, 
dying in 1726. His portrait—that 
of a solid-looking man in a wig— 
is preserved in the hall, together 
with that of his wife. There are 
many other interesting family 
portraits, including Sir William 
Ashhurst, who died in 1719, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; Elizabeth 
Thompson, his wife, who died in 
1722; and another William, born 
1695 and died 1734. Over the 
hall fireplace (Fig. 3) is a quaint, 
stiffly corseted Georgian child 
playing with a dog. This hall fire- 
place, with a raised hearth and 
iron fireback, has two very tall 
dogs for burning wood. It is of 
stone, flanked by two enormous 
lions’ heads having chains and fes- 
toons pendent from their mouths. 
On the left is a particularly fine 
wood-framed mirror, delicately 
carved and dull gilt (see also 
Fig. 9). Georgian mirrors are a 
notable feature of the house, as 
also are the scroll-bordered picture 
frames that form part of the wall 
treatment in the hall and elsewhere. 

The walls of the hall are 
panelled in stucco and _ painted, 
with a dado and rather heavy pedi- 
mented door-cases, enclosing oak 
door-frames and doors. ‘The grand 
staircase (Fig. 4) is a particularly 
handsome piece of work in wrought 
iron, with a handrail of mahogany, 
ramped in the angles and in the 
landing balustrade (Fig. 5) in very 
telling fashion. There can be few 
finer or more extensive examples of 
wrought ironwork in Essex; and 
the undercut foliage carving of the 
stair brackets adds another effective 
touch. 

There is one exotic that in- 
stantly attracts the eye in the 
overmantel of the dining-room 
(Fig. 6), which, as will be seen 
from the illustration, is a piece of 
very richly carved panelling, flanked 
by carved posts—all in oak. This 
was the tester and front posts of 
the great bed of the De Veres, 
and dates from Edward VI’s reign. 
The Royal arms, with the lion and 
dragon supporters and the initials 
“ K. E.,” are in one panel, and the 
De Vere arms in the panel below. 

The drawing-room fireplace 
has a_ beautifully proportioned 
mantelpiece in white wood (Fig. 7), 
with an overmantel in which is 
framed an old architectural picture 
of Rome or Venice. The fruit and 
flower carving on the consoles is 
very fine. 

In the Ashhurst room is a 
very interesting early eighteenth 
century triple mirror (Fig. 8) over 
the fireplace bearing cartouches of 
arms, a crest and masks of satyrs. 
In the vestibule is another of very 
charming design (Fig. 10). 

Among the other notable pieces 
of furniture are some marqueterie 
chests of drawers, painted chairs 
with baluster backs, an Elizabethan 
chest carved with a panel of the 
Fall of Adam and Eve, grotesques 
and carvatids. A fine set of balus- 
ter-back chairs, with the shell 
ornament on their bowed front 
legs and on the stools which 
match them, may be seen in the 
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hall. They are about contemporary with the house, and may 
be part of Robert Ashhurst’s original furniture. 

In another room are elegant heart-back chairs of Sheraton 
type (Fig. 11): and of the same date, in the Red Bedroom, is 
a fine painted bedstead with its original velvet festoon tester 
and side curtains (Fig. 12), which was, no doubt, slept in by the 
earlier Ashhursts of Hedingham. 

No great house or castle could have a more sympathetic 
chatelaine than Mrs. Majendie; and the Majendie family, 
during their ownership of several generations, have proved 
themselves watchful guardians of the many treasures that have 
come into their hands, among them being an Elizabethan survey 
of the castle entitled “‘ A Survey, or teryer, of the Honor and 
Lordship of Castle Hedingham, parcel of the possessions of 
the Honourable Sir William Cissell, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Lord Burleigh and Lord High ‘Treasurer 
of England; and late purchased of the Most Noble Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford : made and completed by Israel Armyse, 
Esq., in the year of our Lord 1592.”’ In this are drawn rough 
plans or bird’s-eye views, showing the disposition of the then 
existing walls and buildings round the keep, among which are 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


HERE is probably nobody who was more thoroughly 

“behind the scenes” in the war than Colonel 

Repington, and certainly nobody who will write a 

great part of what he knows and thinks with such 

relentless candour. Long before the war he had played 
a considerable part in bringing about conversations between 
the General Staffs of the English and French armies as to the 
plan of campaign in the event of war. When it came he knew 
and had access to almost all the leading figures among the 
allies ; he wrote down what they said and what he thought of 
them in his diary (The First World War, 1914—1918, by Colonel 
Repington. Constable). Though ‘‘on the recommendation 
of eminent counsel ” he has left out some things, he has left 
a gieat many in, and the morality of making public conversa- 
tions which must surely have been believed to be confidential 
is to say the least rather doubtful, however alluring the 
result. 


A published diary is likely to have some of the defects of 
its qualities; and among much that is enthralling, triviali- 
ties will creep in. Assuredly we do not want only the big 
things’: it is to a great extent the little and the personal ones 
that go to make a vivid picture of a period. But a little more 
discrimination might well have been used. It is essential 
to the truth of the picture to show that people lunched and 
dined and played bridge while the tremendous conflict was 
raging ; but neither the historian of the future nor the reader 
of to-day can want to know that a Mrs. A, whom the author 
met casually at lunch, was “a pretty woman with reddish 
hair.” However, it is wisest perhaps to take it all holus-bolus 
as it comes, with due gratitude for so much that is intensely 
interesting and amusing as well. When Colonel Repington 
went out to lunch he heard pleasant steries, and wrete them 
down when he came home. And we should be much the 
poorer if in cutting out a lunch he had also cut out so pleasant 
a passage as this: 


A story that Clemenceau said of the President ‘“‘ Il m’agace avec 
ses quatorze commandements, quand le bon Dieu n/’avait que 
dix!”’ I also liked the story of the Syrian who wrote to Allenby: 
“*Your petitioner is a bubble on the sands of time: the bubble is 
about to burst, leaving one wife and one small child totally 
unprovided for !”’ 


Colonel Repington is at his best and pleasantest in portraying 
for us some of the great French generals. His description 
of Foch we feel must be a good one: it is so brimming over 
with life and vigour. We see the Marshal a man all on wires 
—excitable, but with a capacity for supreme calmness ; filled 
with an almost fanatical energy, and an inspired optimism, 
humorous and simple-minded. 


In Marne days [so Captain Fagalde told the author] Foch had 
always told Joffre that all was well and would be better next day even 
when he had lost some miles of ground. He always sent orders to his 
Corps to attack next day. All his commanders said that their men 
were done up, but they got their orders to attack all the same. Finally 
the 11th Corps commander came personally and said that he was so 
depleted that he could not hold the line allotted to him, still less 
attack. But next morning he, also, got his orders to attack, and fortu- 
nately the Boches ran away at last. It was Foch’s idea that his will 
was superior to that of anyone opposing him, and that if he kept on long 
enough the enemy would go away. 


And here is Foch in a chafing mood, walking up and down 
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marked the “ Hall and Pantris, Great Chamber,” * Chapel,” 
“The great brick Tower the lead timber iron & glass taken 
awaie,” “Brick ‘Turret undefaced,” ‘* Stone 
‘* Kittchins &c.,” ‘‘ Gate house Stone,” stables, granaries, 
brewhouse, woodyard, barnyard, etc. ‘The positions of the 
tennis court and butts and of the great stone-lined castle well 
(lately discovered on the north side of the keep) are also marked. 

The writer has not only had the privilege of inspecting 
this and other treasured possessions in the house, but also has 
had the advantage of studying the “* Account of the Family of 
De Vere, the Earls of Oxford, and of Hedingham Castle,” 
compiled by the Rev. Severne A. Ashhurst Majendie, from 
which and from additional notes very kindly supplied by 
the same gentleman he has freely borrowed: and in ten- 
dering his grateful acknowledgments he would commend the 
reader to this admirable illustrated history of the castle and family. 

It may be mentioned that although it is from the Ashhursts 
that the Majendies inherited Hedingham, yet through his 
mother, Lady Margaret Majendie, the present owner is 
descended from twelfth century Aubrey de Vere, who built 
the Keep. Puitip MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 


IN THE WAR 


with energetic gestures and prcphesying the end of the 


lodgings,” 


war. 

Ils ne savent que faire. Moi, je sais. Je n’ai pas de plan. 
J’attends les événements. Bon. Vient I’événement. Je 1l’exploite. 
Ils sont poursuivis l’épée dans les reins. Bon. Ils cédent. Le 
champ de bataille s’élargit. Bon. Ils sont attaqués partout. Ca 
chauffe. Bon. Je continue. Je les pousse. A la fin ils sont 
exténués. Bon. On_ prend prisonniers et canons. Bon. On 
poursuit avec la baionette. Tic! [He makes a lunge at an imaginary 
Boche.| On les tue. Toc! [He pretends to fire at a Boche.] Ils 


sont déséquilibrés. . Alors je suis 
haleine, mes Américains. Les 
moment de l’effort maximum. Allons-y. 


prét avec 
Anglais ? Dieu 
Bon! 

Finally here are Foch and Peétain together, in an entry 
in the diary dated September 7th, 1918 : 

When Balfour asked Foch what he meant to do, the Generalissimo 
spoke no word, but threw himself into a fighting attitude, hit out hard 
with his right fist, then hard with his left, and then gave the coup de 
savate with his right and left leg in turn! It is quite like him! Tried 
to get a photo of Pétain. Found the only one a reproduction of a 
Press snap-shot in which Pétain is scowling at the snap-shotter. Very 
characteristic. In these two little tales are the two men. 

While, however, we are recording some of these very 
vivid and interesting impressions of the French soldiers, we 
must not forget one story at least of a very great English soldier. 
Indeed, we ought to have put it first, for it is the finest thing 
in the book. Not lcng before Lerd Roberts died he drove 
up one morning to Colonel Repington’s house at Hampstead. 
“T have come to talk strategy with ycu: get out the maps,” 
he said, and then unfolded a plan for outflanking the German 
line by a landing on the Belgian Coast. ‘The plan was discussed 
at length. ‘‘ The Field-Marshal then rose and walked sharply 
up and down the room, deep in thought. * Yes,’ he said at last ; 
‘ves, it must be done . and I must go in commend of it.’”’ 

Very pleasant reading again is the account of the Prince of 
Wales at G.H.Q. 

He was full of energy and go and his idea of perfect happiness was 
to join his Grenadiers in the trenches. He was a tremendous walker, 
making light of a toe and heel of ten miles before breakfast, and he 
drove his own car at a fast pace. He made capital maps of his various 
trips, some ot which he showed me, and wrote in his room till all hours 
in the morning. He was most punctual in all his duties and saluted 
every officer senior to him with the greatest precision in true Guards 
fashion. He was very much liked, but was treated like any other 
subaltern, and no one made any fuss about him. A rare education 
for a Prince of Wales ! 

There is no end to the interesting passages that might 
be quoted abcut our own Army and our own leaders, both 
military and political; but they are, many of them, far less 
agreeable and leave, if the truth be told, rather a bitter taste 
in the mouth. Despite the magnificence of the general effort, 
we cannot but feel in high places an atmosphere of bickering 
and distrust, jealousies and littlenesses. General Robertson 
and General Maurice are quoted as declaring that ‘“ Every 
politician was prepared to credit the talk of anyone in khaki, 
if he were not over the rank of a captain’; and doubtless the 
soldiers had a good deal to put up with frem the politicians. 
Some of us who were temporary gentlemen and came to know 
the regular soldier, with bis splendid and also his exasperating 
qualities, will think perhaps that the politicians may also have 
had a little to put up with. Colonel Repington is certainly very 
~ and sometimes, as we suspect, not very fair; but a diary 

afinot be expected to be an impartial document, and we are 
grateful for what is at once so spirited and su informing. 


mes troupes en 
sait! C'est le 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


PREPARING FOR AUTUMN AUCTIONS 


LANCING through CountrY LIFE 

it will be seen that the policy, 

advocated in these columns a 

week ago, has been very generally 

adopted. Preparations for the 

autumn season sales are going on 
in spite of the wars and rumours of wars in 
what is called “the labour world.” 

Many extensive and valuable estates, 
and delightful country houses are appointed 
for auction at the end of this month and during 
October. At the time of writing the outlook 
is still very obscure, and, if postponements 
have to be made, vendors will at any rate have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the preliminary 
announcements which have been made will not 
be wasted. It is all publicity and publicity is 
the soul of business. 

SALE OF 4,000 ACRES IN ESSEX. 
THE Hylands estate, 4,011 acres, near 

Chelmsford, was to have been submitted 
in that town next Tuesday, in lots, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with 
Messrs. G. B. Hilliard and Son, on behalf of 
Sir Daniel F. Gooch, but it has been sold, as 
a whole, privately, this week. 

MORETON HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. 
N the eve of the auction, which had been 
fixed for last Tuesday, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley effected a private sale of 
Mr. Charles T. Garland’s Warwickshire estate 
of Moreton Hall, the modern mansion and 
nearly 400 acres, six miles from Leamington 
and Warwick. 
BANWELL ABBEY, SOMERSETSHIRE: 
NAPTAIN MURRAY has asked Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell Banwell 
Abbey, Somersetshire, a property the ecclesias- 
tical records of which go back to the time of 
Alfred the Great, who appointed his biographer 


to be the head of the establishment. The 
private chapel extends into the cloisters. 
THE VALUE OF GRAZING LAND. 


puar the River Parrett winds round the 

Pawlett Hams, as the grazings on the 
Hon. Hubert William Ponsonby’s Somerset 
lands are called, cannot in itself account for 
their exceptional value. It is probably due to 
the presence of a variety of specially plentiful 
and soluble mineral constituents in the soil, 
and there are in the neighbourhood the borings 
of the Salt Union Company, attesting themineral 
wealth of the district. The praise of the Pawlett 
Hams as grazing land has a solid foundation, 
for it has been the custom to let the grazings 
by auction, and last letting, that tor the current 
vear, worked out at a total of £10,999 Ios., 
which is near enough to {£11,000 a year, for 
the 1,451 acres. Farms bring the total area 
now to be sold to 2,650 acres, and the total 
rental to £14,235, without counting the cosy 
manor house and its 25 acres. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley will offer the Pawlett land 
at Bridgwater on September 27th. 


BADGER HALL ESTATE. 
IARTICULARS are ready of the Beckbury 
portion of the Badger Hall estate, Shrop- 
shire, which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are selling next Wednesday for Mr. Capel Cure. 
The property comprises three corn growing 

farms, twelve cottages and 527 acres. 


A LIST OF ACRES. 


REFERENCE having been made in CountRY 

LirE to most or all of the properties 
comprised within the list issued by Messrs. 
ttnight, Frank and Rutley in the last few 
days, it will suffice at the moment to mention 
that the aggregate acreage involved in the 
various properties exceeds 180,000 acres. 
Scottish domains make up much of this immense 
area, but some of the smaller areas are of 
peculiar importance, such, for example, as 
the 9 or 1o acres of the Duchy of Cornwall 
London estate, which the firm is directed, 
by the Council of the Prince of Wales, to 
sell next month. ‘Taymouth Castle is for 
sale for the Marquess of Breadalbane, with 
his sporting estates in the neighbourhood of 
Kenmore, Fortingall, Amulree and Aberfeldy, 
extending to 60,000 acres, including some of 
the best known shootings in Perthshire. 
Lord Wimborne is selling his deer forest of 
Glencarron, 15,000 acres, in’ Ross’ and 


180,000 


Cromarty, and there are the Scottish 
sporting estates of Mr. Ewing Gilmour, 
including Inverael, 21,000 acres, Corrie- 


mulzie, 11,800 acres, in the County of Ross ; 
Cobernuisgach, 13,150 acres, and Durness, 
II,500 acres, in Sutherland; the historical 
estate of Baron Hill, in the Isle of Anglesey, 
of 4,200 acres, including the town of Beaumaris, 
for Sir Richard H. Williams-Bulkeley ; and, 
lastly, Lady John Joicey-Cecil’s Chute Lodge 
estate, 1,300 acres, near Andover. 


SALE AND RE-SALE OF 
COURT. 

IX passing it may be noted that there is some- 

thing both instructive and amusing about 
the announcements of the sale of Witley Court. 
For months there have been rumours that the 
property was in the market, and, determined 
to be first with the news, some journals have 
not waited for the event to take place before 
announcing it. As a matter of fact the nego- 
tiations were only concluded at the end of last 
week. So little doubt had, however, been felt 
of their going through, that the preparations 
for the issue of particulars of the re-sale of the 
estate were then well advanced, and simul- 
taneously with the first authentic assertion that 
the property had changed hands, Messrs. 
Norbury-Smith and Co. were able to add that 
the re-sale, in about 200 lots, would take 
place, at Worcester, on September 27th and 
28th. The Earl of Dudley will receive some- 
what less than the sum paid by his predecessor, 
to the fourth Lord Foley, for the property 
in 1839. The purchase money then was 
£890,000. ‘To-day something like three- 
quarters of a million is commonly mentioned as 
the price. Fine as the house is, the chief glory 
of the place is probably the gardens designed by 
Nesfield. The Foleys bought Witley Court from 
the older family of Cookeseys, and, as a county 
chronicler has very well put it, they tried, as 
every succeeding owner of the estate has done, 
to surpass one another in making it ‘‘ exceeding 
magnificent.”” The Foleys set the pace, and 
were easily able to, out of the colossal revenue 
they derived from iron-working. King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra visited the late Earl of 
Dudley at Witley many years ago. The magni- 
ficence of Witley Court extended to the parish 
church, which the Foleys adorned with the 
painted ceiling from the chapel of Canons at 
Edgware. The mansion and 9,000 acres are 
comprised in the present transaction. 


PRINCE BIBESCO’S TOWN HOUSE. 


PRINCE ANTOINE BIBESCO has taken 
~ a large house at Hyde Park Gardens, and 
the disposal of that which he has hitherto held, 
at Grosvenor Road, has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 
THE MASCOT. 
‘HE MASCOT, Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s 
little place on Hoimwood Common, which 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are offering for 
sale on September 28th, is an interesting 
example of Sir Edwin Lutyen’s earlier work. 
The Mascot is in the Dutch style—whitened 
brick and tiled roof, and the building is shaped 
in the form of a capital Y, so that it catches, in 
one room or another, every gleam of sunshine. 
It is only a small house, but there is a good 
billiard room and the grounds of about an 
acre are exquisitely laid out. At the same 
time Sundial Cottage, also designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, is to be offered. 


WITLEY 





KNOLE PARK, GLOUCESTERSHTRE. 


NEXT Thursday, at Bristol, Messrs. Bruton, 
~~ Knowles and Co. are to offer Knole Park, 
Gloucestershire, for the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. C. Chester-Master’s trustees. 
The estate of 1,337 acres includes a lovely 
old Elizabethan house, described and illustrated 
in Sir Robert Atkyns’ ‘‘ Ancient and Present 
State of Glostershire,”” published in 1712. 
The house contains a lot of Tudor work, and 
there is a fine octagonal tower. The present 
particulars of sale are exceedingly instructive 
in their companion pictures of the house and 
gardens as they were 200 years ago and as they 
are to-day. 


LADY WARWICK’S AND OTHER SALES. 


NEARLY £8,000 has been obtained under 
ss the hammer of Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
outlying portions of 


Sons _ for the Easton 


Lodge estate, Dunmow, on behalf of Lady 
Warwick. 

For Lady Fitzgerald, Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson have sold outlying parts of the Buck- 
land estate, Faringdon, Oxon, for £6,5c0. 

Land in East Kent, belonging to All Soul’s 
College, Oxford, is changing hands this week, 
through Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
and the same college has just received over 
£3,000 for property near Upchurch, sold 
through Messrs. Cobb, whose other transactions 
include the realisation of a Cornish estate near 
Liskeard, for about £12,000, two or three 
extensive farms still awaiting offers. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN’S BATH HOUSE. 


WooD designed Royal Crescent, Bath, in 

the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and one of the houses in it—that wherein Isaac 
Pitman, inventor or adapter of phonographic 
shorthand, lived—is in the market, Messrs. 
Powell and Powell, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Robinson, Williams and Burnands, being the 
agents. 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND’S SALES. 


BEFORE the recent auction, at Ilkeston, the 
Duke of Rutland’s recorded realisations, 
under the hammer and in private treaty, came 
to within a short distance of a million sterling 
in the year, and the Ilkeston results have brought 
the total up to approximately £1,100,000. The 
Duke still owns a good many thousands of acres, 
with Haddon Hall, and Stanton Woodhouse. 


SALES OF COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


prt grand old Elizabethan mansion in 

Warwickshire known as Birdingbury Hall, 
has been privately sold by Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock. The mullioned windows and 
carved staircase are striking features of a house 
which belonged for a couple of centuries to the 
Biddulfs. 

Three country properties, sold by Messrs. 
Harding and Harding, are Brooklands, 
Landford, with 12 acres; Treskelly, Marnhull, 
with 33 acres; and Bellair, Charmouth, on the 
Dorset coast. 

The lease of a typical old Dorset house— 
The Manor House, Lytchett Matravers, 
Poole—has been sold privately, by Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker, who have also sold 
Gorsebank, Peppard Common, Oxon., a 
freehold residential property of 2 acres, also 
a small residential property near Andover, 
known as Kenmore, and Lomer Farm, near 
Winchester, 330 acres with a house and gocd 
buildings. 


AN OXTED PLEASAUNCE. 
PERRYSFIELD HOUSE, and 70 acres at 
Oxted, will be sold in London on Septem- 
ber 27th, by Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co. 


WEST HORSLEY PLACE. 

SEPTEMBER 28TH has been appointed by 

Messrs. Osborn and Mercer as the date of 
the auction of West Horsley Place, near Guild- 
ford and Leatherhead, 1,200 acres. It is a 
Tudor house, which has been with the rest of 
the estate in the owner’s family’s hands for a 
couple of centuries, and it was once the home 
of Carew Raleigh, son of the famous Sir Walter 
Raleigh. On the same date Smalley Hall, near 
Derby, will be sold, with 26 acres. There is 
hunting with the Meynell and Lord Harring- 
ton’s hounds. 


LINKS WITH THREE SOVEREIGNS. 
(C:ROXALL ESTATE, near Lichfield, has 
historical associations, having been granted 
to Henry de Ferrars, who came over with 
William the Conqueror. It has never before 
been in the market. About the beginning of 
the thirteenth century it passed to the Curzon 
family, with Kedleston and other manors, and 
was retained by them until the marriage of 
Mary Curzon, in the seventeenth century, tr 
Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorset, a supporter 
of Charles I. Queen Henrietta slept in the old 
house in 1643, after the fight at Bradford Bridge 
Charles sixth Earl of Dorset was a friend and 
patron of Dryden, whose visits to Croxall are 
commemorated in ‘* Dryden’s Walk,” a terrace 
of grass shaded by fine old trees which forms 
part of the park. The sale of the estate, which 
extends to 1,288 acres, has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Parsons, Clark and Bodin. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FINED FOR CUTTING CREEPERS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—It would be interesting to have some 
further details of the circumstances under 
which your correspondent of September 4th, 
Mr. Laidlay, was charged £150 for removing 
ivy from an old building. Was he so mulcted 
by judicial authority or under a private arrange- 
ment, and was the alleged ground of his liability 
a breach of a special clause in his lease or under 
the general doctrine of waste as applicable 
between landlord and tenant ? I can conceive 
that if one rents a house for a short term it 
may not be permissible to tear down the 
climbers, since some foolish folks gush more 
over a leafy mantle than they mourn over the 
concealed and perishing architectural beauties 
beneath. But I doubt whether the doctrine 
of waste has been held by any of the superior 
courts to extend to prevent a lessee for a term 
of years, or a tenant for life under an entail 
or a settlement, from pulling down ivy or 
other similar creepers. How can such a 
restriction be consistent with such a tenant’s 
obligations to maintain and repair and to pre- 
serve the building from undue decay? Un- 
doubtedly, in the case of an ancient building, 
with walls full of chinks and crannies, the 
growth of the ivy shoots hastens decay and 
in time causes considerable damage to the 
walls, and consequently to the whole structure. 
Must the tenant stand by, unless he is prepared 
to risk being charged as Mr. Laidlay was ? 
Suppose he does, will not a bill for dilapidations 
be presented when his occupation ceases, 
and would not a court hold that he had been 
guilty of permissive waste? Again, is the 
doctrine of meliorating waste not to be con- 
sidered, whereby a tenant is not to be charged 
with such voluntary or permissive waste as 
improves the demised premises ? Would any 
competent judge say that the exposure of 
the “fine columns and capitals of beautiful 
Tudor workmanship” was not rather an 
improvement than a detriment? I wonder 
why and how the charge levied on Mr. Laidlay 
was assessed.—PERPLEXED LAWYER. 
WEEDS IN THE MOAT AT BODIAM. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I wonder if I may put to you a question. 
After excavating the moat at Bodiam Castle, 
Sussex, in order to cement the foundations ot 
the castle, I have found the greatest difficulty 
in refilling the moat with water, the majority 
of the springs having failed. The consequence 
is that in the damp bottom of the moat there 
has grown up a rank forest of rushes, bulrushes 
and grasses, from 3ft. to 5ft. and 6ft. high. 
No doubt it will grow higher. The question 
I put to myself is, will these weeds be killed 
when the water, after the winter rains, ultimately 
overtops and drowns them, or will they per- 
manently flourish and choke the moat, thus 
destroying my work? In the latter case 
ought I to destroy them by some chemical 
before they get worse? Can you advise me 
about this ?—CurRzoN. 

[We referred this question to Dr. E. J. 
Russell, F.R.S., of Rothamsted, who replies : 
‘* Your correspondent cannot rely on rushes 
and grass being killed when water is put in. 
His best plan would be to cut them down as 
speedily as possible and then, as soon as the 
second growth begins, to cut again before the 
water gets in. They are not likely to grow 
again after this treatment when the winter 





rains come on.’’—Ep.] 
THE MOON THROUGH THE WORLD’S 
BIGGEST TELESCOPE. 


To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Scientists and laymen alike will be 
gratified to learn that the r1ooin. telescope 
recently installed at the Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory, 6,o00ft. above sea level in Southern 
California, has made good. It is the largest 
of telescopes, and the jump in the size of 
the mirror, from 6o0ins. to 1ooins., was a 
bold advance, and there was some feeling 
of uncertainty as to whether the atmosphere 
would be steady enough to permit so large an 
instrument to give sharp images. But recent 
tests, and the remarkably fine photographs 
secured of the moon, star clusters, nebula, 
stellar spectra and other phenomena, have fully 
justified the venture. The new 1ooin. reflector 
is the most powerful of all telescopes, and 
should prove the means of solving many 
astronomical problems, as well as adding 
greatly to our knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies. The mirror alone weighs 43 tons, 


over four years having been spent in polishing, 
grinding and testing it. The accompanying 
photograph is an example of the new telescope’s 
power in what may be called the portraiture 
of the heavens. It shows a section of the moon 
on a scale of about 100 miles to the inch. In 
the upper left-hand corner, in an arc, nearly 
460 miles long, are shown those mountains of 
the moon long ago designated by astronomers 
as the Apennines, many of which tower 20,000ft. 
in height. Below, to their right, are three 
circular craters, the largest being known as 
Archimedes. Immediately below it, across 
the great plain, is the oval crater, Plato. Long 
before the war taught us what shell-craters 
and bomb-craters look like and suggested 
‘ crater ’’ as a name for them as well as for the 
tops of volcanoes, astronomers were sharply 
divided as to the origin of the lunar craters, 
one camp holding that they were volcano 
craters and the other that they were “ shell ”’ 





‘© WHAT IS THERE 
craters—the ‘‘ shells’’ being meteorites that 
had collided with the moon when she was young 
and impressionable. ‘The volcano theorists had 
slightly the better of the argument, partly 
because the similar holes on the earth’s surface 
are undoubtedly volcanic and partly because 
the lunar craters exhibit streaks radiating from 
their sides that the mere splash of a falling 
body does not duplicate. But a scientist who 
has been studying the craters made by exploding 
aeroplane bombs declares that they are exactly 
similar in every feature to the craters on the 
moon, and he advances the hypothesis that 
the latter were caused by meteorites which 
exploded on impact—that the moon, in fact, 
was bombed. The heat engendered in a body 
suddenly stopped while moving at a speed of 
twenty to thirty miles a second must, he urges, 


cause it to disintegrate violently, and the theory 
explains the streaks on the sides of the craters 

duplicated in the bomb-craters—and_ the 
almost uniformly circular shape, for an explosion 
makes a round hole at whatever angle the 
explosive strikes, while volcanic craters are 
seldom so uniform. The earth escaped ot 
does not show the marks of similar meteorite 
bombing, because her atmosphere disintegrated 
most of the meteors before they reached the 
ground and has eroded and filled up the craters 


of any that did 1.each and burst upon our 
surface.—H. J. S. 
FARMERS AND THEIR PUPILS—A 
WARNING. 
‘To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Some time ago you were kind enough 


to insert in your paper an appeal from me asking 
farmers to try to find room for as many pupils 


MOON! ” 


IN THEE, 


as possible on their farms—particularly ex- 
service men—to enable them to learn stock- 
keeping. In the last two years I have had a 
large number on my farms, and many friends 
of mine have done the same. But some of 
my experiences made it desirable to add 
a warning. I am happily situated in having 
a good waiting list of people desiring to come 
on my staff, but when I mention that, in 
the last eighteen months, no than ten 
of my permanent staff, from foremen down- 
wards, have been tempted away by pupils, 
it will be understood that some farmers, not 
so well placed as I am from a labour point of 
view, might have suffered much inconvenience. 
It is emphatically ‘‘ not cricket’? to entice 
away men, and I have therefore given this 
warning.—S. F. EpceE. 


less 
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KNITTING SHEATHS, 
HOLDERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The women of Scotland and the North 
of England are celebrated knitters, as everyone 
knows, and some can easily knit a pair of 
stockings a day. The writer knew personally 
an old countrywoman who could do this some 
score of years ago, and has seen her accomplish 
the feat. The clicking of the needles was like 
castanets or the clatter of a typewriter, and 
the old dame never needed to as much as glance 
at her flying loops but could talk or look about 
ali the while. Those who have knitted con- 
tinuously even an hour or two will appreciate 
the fatigue that would overtake the most 
nimble fingers working with hardly a pause 
for a whole day! It was to meet and overcome 
this drawback 
that some un- 
known knitter 
invented the 
little instru- 
ment known as 
the “ knitting- 
sheath.”” This 
was at first 
probably a rude 
stick with a 
hole in the end 
for the end of 
the right-hand 
needle to rest 
in. thereby 
taking the 
weight of the 
heavy woollen 
men’s stocking 
—not sock, be 
it noted—from 
the hand con- 
siderably, the 
other end of the 
sheath passing 
through the 
apron-strings or into the skirt-band. Even 
bands of straw tied together to make a primitive 
holder were sometimes used by the very poor. 
Afterwards carved and ornamented wooden 
sheaths were made and used by the better- 
peasantry ; two views of a sheath of 
this type are shown in the _ illustration. 
This fine example of a knitting-sheath is 
probably well on to a hundred years old, 
it being in the possession of a country-woman 
well advanced in years to whose mother 
it once belonged. For the latter it was made, 
<arved and ornamented by one of the farm 
hands, his only tool being his jack-knife— 
surely a clumsy instrument wherewith to do 
the delicate criss-cross pattern—and note the 
wooden balls imprisoned in the tiny oblong 
chamber, which, like the sailor’s ship in a 
bottle, arouses conjectures how the deed was 
done! The wood is soft, being obtained out 
ot a wayside hedge, and the task would so be 
the easier, but even then the article displays a 
craftsmanship not to be belittled or despised. 
‘The loop at the top is to hang the sheath up by, 
the cross cut in the middle is to allow the tape 
or string to better hold and bind it to the waist, 
while the lower bluntly pointed end contains 
the hole to support the needle carrying the 
stocking. With regard to the pattern on the 
sheath, one must say in conclusion that each 
village, or even each family, favoured some 
special design of their own, which displayed 
as wide a variety and difference as the coats 
of arms of the country squires and gentry 
emblazoned on lintel or shield.—E. C. 
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THE CHIPMUNK AND THE TIN OF NUTS. 
To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—Your readers may perhaps care to see 


these photographs of a rather uncommon pet, 
squirrel of 


a chipmunk or ground North 
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America, which was tamed by a visitor to a 
summer resort in the West Hampshire woods. 
She lived for several years and grew so cute— 
that seems the only word to describe her— 
that, as the pictures show, when a tin of nuts 
was put on the table, she would hurry to it 
and exert all her tiny strength most cunningly 
in order to push off the lid. In the last photo- 
graph she is snapped in a triumphant attitude 
right inside the tin, having a splendid meal. 
I think her poses as she struggles with the 
lid, the straddling of her tiny legs and her 
eagerly pushing paws, are very quaint. One of 
the many other names of the chipmunk is the 
striped squirrel; the photographs make the 
reason for that quite clear, though the name 
chipmunk is variously supposed to be an 
Indian word or an English compound derived 
from its other name of chippy squirrel.—E. 
DUKINFIELD JONES. 

NEST IN 
HOLE. 
TosTHE Epiror. 


A JACKDAW’S A RABBIT- 


Sir,—The enclosed interesting photograph 
may be sufficiently good for your columns. 
It shows a young jackdaw which I found in a 
nest in a rabbit-hole on the Ravenglass Gullery 
last June. Was not this a remarkable place 
for a jackdaw’s nest? ‘There were four young 
birds, all equally disagreeable, and the air of 
disgust on their ill-proportioned features was 
extremely comical. When we released this one at 





A CROSS 


BABY JACKDAW. 


the mouth of the burrow he gave us a withering 
glance and reeled down the long trail.— 
Rurus H. MALLINsSON. 


HOGARTH AND * THE 
CIRENCESTER. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—I am delighted that the Hogarth print, 
reproduced in your issue of August 7th, 
should have elicited Mr. Sewell’s letter of 
August 28th. The fact that the print is, as 
I suspected, a bill-head, and was used as such 
by Landlord Weaver, looks as if the date 1719, 
which Mr. Sewell concludes was not that of 
Hogarth’s drawing, might be accurate. For 
Hogarth was started in life, by his father, as 
a silversmith’s apprentice, specialising in the 
engraving of arms and of cyphers for plate ; 
and we are told that “ the engraving of arms 
and shop-bills seems to have been his first 


RAM,” 


employment, by which to obtain a decent 
livelihood *’ (‘‘ Works and Life of William 
Hogarth,”’ Clerk, 1810). Thus he designed 


bill-heads for the drapers’ shops kept by his 
sisters, Mary and Anne Hogarth; for Sir 
John Barker, goldsmith; and his own shop- 
card, as an engraver, with two figures and two 
cupids, dated “ April ye 20, 1720.’ As this 
card has been considered to be Hogarth’s 
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earliest work, it would be of some interest 
if The Ram _ bill-head could be definitely 
ascertained to have been drawn in 1719. Mr. 
Sewell mentions that “‘ local tradition ”’ records 
that the design was made while Hogarth was 
staying at The Ram. Will he not give us 
the chapter and verse of this tradition, so 
well worth preserving ?—G. M. GopDEN. 


AN OLD SOMERSETSHIRE PRISON 
HOUSE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I hope you may like to see this curious 
old prison house. It is known as the Round 
House and was erected in 1779 as a ‘“‘ House 
of confinement for persons guilty of Felonies 
and other misdemeanours in the Tything of 
Castle Cary and Ansford, until they be brought 
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THE ROUND HOUSE 


to Justice.” It contains a cell 7ft. in diameter 
by 1oft. high. Its original cost of £23 seems a 
trifling amount to-day, as it is built of grey 
stone, with a stout oak door studded with iron 
bolts. This is probably one of the smallest 
prisons in the kingdom, but has not been used 
since the last century owing to the last prisoner 
escaping.—W. H. McKerrow. 


UNDER THE BRAMBLES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Flowing through an arch beneath the 
main Great Western Railway between Newton 
Abbot and Totnes there is a little brook. 
Some forty yards from the line a culvert 
bridges the stream so as to connect two 
meadows, which the brook _ separates. 
Below the culvert thick bushes completely 
close in the water, while, above, brambles 
overgrow the banks to such an extent that 
only a couple of feet of watercourse remain. 
Some obstruction under the culvert has 
created an eddy on one side, so that the 
actual current is less than a foot wide. A 
tangle of bramble tips mixed up with an abattis 
of dead sticks fill up the eddy. Last summer 
I hooked a lively trout in this entanglement, 
with the result that I left a yard and a half 
of gut wound in hopeless knots among the 
thorns. At that time, too, the eddy was com- 
paratively clear, so that the other day, when 
I trickled my worm down the narrow stream- 
way into the dark cavern underground, I had 
slender hopes of ever getting a trout out of 
such a fastness. A bite came at once, and 
striking, I had just time to realise that I had 
got hold of something big when the line hung 
up round a strand of bramble; dropping the 
rod and holding the line in my hand, I lay 
flat on top of the culvert and reaching down 
was able to lift the bramble clear. At this 
stage of the proceedings, when one determined 
plunge would have saved its life, the trout 
became confused and splashed stupidly about 
on the surface, shaking its head; playing it 
delicately with finger and thumb, so as just 
to keep its nose above water I reached for the 
landing net ; this I forced down through the 
encircling brambles and under the trout, and 
then, when my prize was safe in the meadow, 
I saw what an uncommonly good fish it was 
for a mere rivulet to yield. Deep and thick 
with small head and burnished copper sides, 
it measured 16}ins. in length and weighed a 
full 280zs.—F1EvrR-DE-Lys. 
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RS. PHILLIP SNOWDEN lately visited Russia as 
one of a British delegation and she has now written 
down her experiences in ‘‘ Through Bolshevik Russia ”’ 
(Cassell). Some of her fellow delegates, we feel pretty 
sure, kept their rose-coloured spectacles firmly planted 

on their noses, no matter what happened. Mrs. Snowden was 
not one of these. The Russians were under the impression that 
the delegates came only to agree and not to enquire. When 
they found this was not so, some of them regarded Mrs. Snowden 
with dislike and suspicion. We mean to pay her a sincere 
compliment when we say that we are not at all surprised, for 
she appears to be an honest, level headed and intelligent critic 
of what she saw. When her party saw the large red flag waving on 
the frontier they broke tempestuously into the “‘ Internationale.’’ 
We may guess that Mrs. Snowden went no further than humming 
the tune, and she proved herself a second Miss Dartle in ‘‘ wanting 
to know ”’ some rather inconvenient things. When luxuriously 
installed in what had once been the Narishkin Palace, she 
persisted tactlessly in asking what had happened to Princess 
Narishkin and all the little Narishkins. Nobody could or would 
tell her. 

When she went for a drive in the Czar’s motor car she felt 
that the other cushions were occupied not by her fellow delegates, 
but by “‘ the ghosts of the murdered unhappy little man and his 
family.”” When a Commissar chaffed her delicately about the 
fact that the English, too, had once killed a King, she sturdily 
reminded him that the English had tried Charles I before executing 
him and had not killed his wife and family. The fact that 
Mrs. Snowden looked at everything with such shrewd, almost 
unfriendly eyes makes us feel bound to give due weight to what 
she has to say in favour of the Soviet; for example, that the 
Red Army is brisk and smart, smiling and cheerful, and that the 
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CANDID FRIEND AMONG THE BOLSHEVIKS 


officers of the old army who have joined the new have not done 
so merely to save their necks ; that a once captain of the shipping 
industry now works quite happily as an employé on board one 
of his own ships. She was particularly impressed by the fact 
that the arts flourish in the Russia of to-day, that ‘‘ Opera and 
the best music and plays are accessible to all, free to most, 
and Art is tenderly nurtured under the Soviet administration.”’ 
Some people are hard to please, however, and one young com- 
munist whispered to her that ‘‘ it would be good to hear dear 
old George Robey again.”’ 
Everyone will naturally be interested in her picture of Lenin- 

‘a small man with a bald head having a fringe of reddish hair 
at the back and a tiny red beard. His mouth is large and lips 
thick ; his eyes are a rich brown and possess the merriest twinkle.” 
He did not twinkle, however, when he was asked as to the 
difficulty with the peasants over the communisation of the 
land. ‘* Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘* we have trouble occasionally, but 
it is with the rich peasants chiefly. But we soon get over that. 
We send to the village a good communist who explains to the 
poor peasants the position and shows to them how the rich 
peasant is his enemy, and the poor peasants do the rest.”’ On 
the whole, Mrs. Snowden appears to have been more impressed by 
Trotsky, ‘‘a remarkably fine-looking man; a Jew, dark and keen, 
with penetrating eyes and quick manners, suggestive of enormous 
reserves of strength.”” She was present when Trotsky had a 
wonderful reception at the theatre, where he sat in what had once 
been the Czar’s box. ‘The whole house rose to its feet, cheering 
frantically, and spontaneously sang the ‘‘ Internationale.” This 
was certainly a compliment, for at another meeting which Mrs 
Snowden attended the audience were compelled for the good 
of their souls to sing the song no less than seventeen times, and 
they must surely grow weary of the exercise. 





“CHICK” 


EVANS AND FRANCIS 


OUIMET 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


T was with a genuine little thrill of excitement that I (and 
doubtless many other British golfers as well) tore open 
the Sunday paper to see who had won—‘ Chick ”’ Evans 
or Francis Ouimet. The American Amateur Championship 
has been exceedingly interesting, notwithstanding the 

failure of three out of our four players at the first fence of the 
qualifying rounds. Even after Mr. Armour disappeared—and 
he played out his lone hand as well as could be reasonably 
expected—there was plenty of interest left. We are bound to 
be interested in those who, for the time being, play, as I think 
there is no doubt, a little better than we do. And, moreover, 
Mr. ‘‘ Chick’? Evans and Mr. Francis Ouimet, who fought out 
the final, are old friends of ours. 

It was in r911, at Prestwick, that we first met Mr. Evans, 
who, although then very young, was already a power in 
American golf. He was beaten by Mr. Bruce Pearce, the 
left-handed Australian, at the nineteenth hole, and having 
struggled bravely all the way round in a coat, in deference 
to British prejudices, took it off in a last desperate effort 
in a bunker at that fatal hole. Mr. Ouimet came later into 
fame. I wasat the American Amateur Championship at Garden 
City in 1913, and then, just before the Championship began, 
not much was known of him except that there was a young 
player from Massachusetts who, in his day and in local 
events, had done some brilliant scores. I remember flying down 
some blood-curdling switchbacks with him at Coney Island, 
and did not then at all realise in what distinguished company 
| was being frightened into fits. A day or two later he played 
very finely in the qualifying round, and then very nearly beat 
Mr. “‘ Jerry” Travers in one of the very best matches between 
amateurs that I ever saw. It all hinged on the eighth hole 
in the second round. Mr. Ouimet was one up, and played a 
beautiful iron shot to within some four yards of the hole. It 
was a nasty moment for Mr. Travers. He looked very likely 
to be two down with ten to go. In writing about it Mr. Travers 
has declared that he “ put all the psychology and wrist play he 
had ’’ into his next shot. Precisely what that means I must 
leave to himself to determine; but, at any rate, he played a 
magnificent shot, got ‘inside’? Mr. Ouimet—about a yard 
from the hole—holed out in three against four, and gave his 
adversary such a shake that he never quite recovered from it. 
\bout a fortnight later I saw Mr. Ouimet again at Brookline. 
\ fortnight is not long, but fine golfer as he had been at Garden 
‘ity, he had in that short time become unquestionably a better 
one. He had more power, more solidity, more confidence, and 
what he did to Vardon and Ray, has it not been written a thousand 
imes over ! 

The next year Mr. Ouimet won the Championship at 
*kwanok, beating Mr. Travers by 6 and 5 in the final. Mr. 
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Evans had to wait a little longer, but when his turn came, as 
it was bound to do, he won both the Open and Amateur Cham- 
pionships in one year. I believe, though I am not quite certain, 
that the two had never met in a championship till lest year. 
Then they met at Oakmount, and there ensued a tremendous 
struggle that brought out half Pittsburg to see it. Mr. Ouimet 
was ill at the time and probably ought to have been in bed, but 
he forced himself to play, and won a great victory at the last 
hole. It was in the nature of an expiring effort, for he was tired 
out next day and fell an easy victim to a player whom he could 
normally have beaten. Well! the two have met egain, and 
Mr. Evans has won—won, moreover, quite easily by 7 and 6. 
It is a very fine performance. Mr. I:vans was also first emong 
the amateurs in the Open Championship, only four strokes 
behind Ray, the winner, and | think that at this moment we 
may fairly acclaim him as the best amateur golfer in the 
world. 

There was a time when Mr. Evans appeared not to be a good 
match player; a fine score player he always was. To-day he 
seems to have conquered any weakness in a match. He used 
sometimes to be accused of having ‘a yellow streak,’ but 
personally I think this was an unjust accusation. No doubt 
he was nervous—there is no good golfer who is not nervous 
and strung-up on big occasions—but, whatever his emotions, 
they never seemed to master him till he got to the greens. He 
did putt badly very often on big occasions, but he could also 
putt badly on small ones; he was, in fact, not a good putter. 
In all other shots he had the most beautiful and soundest of 
styles. On the green he was palpably groping about for some 
new dodge or discovery that should temporarily induce the ball 
to go into the hole. Here is Mr. Travers’ description of watching 
“Chick”? practising at Garden City in 1913. Drives and 
iron shots were alike perfect, end then ‘‘ I saw him putting and 
I knew then that he had still a lot of trouble ahead of him, for 
even in practice it was easy to see that this one shot wes still 
denied him. He lacked the confident bearing, end the easy, 
pendulum swing with the right follow through had not yet 
come. If Evans could putt like Walter J. Travis it 
would be foolish to stage an Amateur Championship in this 
country. The result would be written down in advance.” | 
do not suppose that Mr. Evans has learnt to putt as well as 
Mr. Travis or as Mr. Travers—a gift given to very, very few 
but he has clearly learnt to putt at least respectably well. He 
has found himself on the greens, has found a definite method 
that will not desert him at a pinch, and that being so we hear 
no more of the rather unkind criticisms of his fighting spirit. 
They call him a veteran in America now, but he is only thirty. 
He may win dozens more championships yet, and we all hope 
he will soon come back to try to win one here. 
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KNURR AND SPELL 


HEN the anxious middle class Victorian parent 

wished to keep his growing boy at home o’ nights, 

he used to buy a folding bagatelle board. Inside 

this there were usually two dumpy cues and a 

mace; the last thinner and longer in the shaft 
than the cues, and with an expanded head—in lieu of an abomin- 
ably loosely fixed tip—by means of which elderly female baga- 
tellists slowly spooned up balls in that worst of room ball games 
which is so strangely like the best. Another odd thing is this, 
that if you enlarge such a mace by less than half, you have 
practically the weapon with which the North country peasant 
can out-carry the longest driver who ever stood on a golf tee. 
The handle, bound with yarn, is thicker than the handle of a 
golf club, particularly at the very end, like the handle of a polo 
stick ; the thick shaft tapers in the usual way; and the head, 
not socketed, but with a very short “ scare,” is furnished with a 
renewable face of compressed wood twice as thick as the face of 
an old brassey. The game begins in a funny fashion. As you 
always drive down-wind, or, if there is a calm, downhill if 
possible, you never know exactly the starting place until the 
day of the match comes round. Then you go (plucking blades 
of grass on the way and throwing them up to get the exact line 
of the wind) and make a teeing ground. A tremendous job 
this, necessitating a spade, bucket of ashes, spirit level, tape 
measure, bit of cord, also three pegs, and the advice and help 
of many friends. For the “ spell,’’ which is a metal trap for 
springing the ‘‘ knurr ” or ball, has to be set dead level ; so has 
the stance, and to get this level surface means taking off grass 
turves as if you were beginning upon a new allotment. The 
pegs are to mark out distances in order to make possible true 
hitting of a tiny ball moving waist high in the air. One, driven 
into the ground at right angles to the spell, is for putting the 
right toe against ; another, in 
line with the spell, marks where 
the ball falls to the ground 
when moved by the spring 
alone. By altering one of 
these factors mishits are cor- 
rected. If you are “ hitting 
under’? you give it a lower 
trajectory, and so on. All such 
preliminaries (each side has its 
own tee) go forward amid a 
great display of sociability and 
cheerful bad language — the 
coprolalia of the male adoles- 
cent, of the lower classes, of 
the Tommy ; the sort of swear- 
ing that the old Scotch woman 
thought ‘‘ a great set aff to the 
conversation.”’ The busy scene 
is amusing enough to /habitués, 
but boring to the philo- 
sophical onlooker, and trying, 
one would think, to the nerves 
of the waiting contestants. These, however, soon have something 
to occupy them. It becomes time to ‘‘ assemble ’’ the clubs, to 
splice, roughly, the heads and shafts together, which seem to 
live apart in the usual way, the former being kept in a bag and 
the latter brought to the ground tied to a protecting bit of board. 
Resin also has to be rubbed on the hands and dusted over the 
hitting surface of the club head. Then the backers and seconds 
of the two principals meet in a sort of jockeying for position. 
The hearty Yorkshireman, so unlike the typical reserved Briton, 
is delighted to explain the nature of this to you, just as he is 
always delighted to direct you on the road, but in neither case 
is his information lucid. Meanwhile the two players go apart 
a little and have practice swings at nothing, just like golfers. 
But, unlike golfers, they have practice swings at the ball after- 
wards as well. Putting their ‘‘ punny,”’ as the driving club is 
called (the etymology of these terms would be interesting) to 
the loaded trap, but carefully avoiding touching it, they take it 
back and step forward smartly on the left foot and hit. Then, 
having rehearsed the action, they touch the spring and watch 
how the ball flies, catching it in the left hand. At last, at long 
last (an ‘* eightsome of ladies’’ would have got to the turn 
before now) all is ready. Sans coat and waistcoat, and with 
shirt sleeves rolled up, grasping in both palms—‘‘ thumbs 
round "’—his great long driver (which, stood on the ground, 
would reach up toa tall man’s ear), the pale-faced artisan addresses 
the ball, his right foot stayed by two pegs, his left free to jump 
out on. But he ‘‘ waggles’’ and addresses first, as the golfer 
does, only with a ‘‘ headsman”’ style, the club being held to 
the spell, then raised vertically to the right shoulder and brought 
down again to touch off the spring. As the ball flies up and 
forward he jumps after it and lashes out horizontally in an 
athletic but not graceful hit. Of course it is unlike a golf drive, 
because the ball is not stationary on the ground but moving in 
the air. It is not much like a hit at cricket either, for there the 


bat generally comes down before being brought up again. But 
it is very like some of the strokes at the Irish game of hurling, 
another primitive pastime. 


If he catches it fair (by no means 
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always the case) there is a sharp crack, but you cannot see the 
ball fly. Warned, however, by the proper sound, he gives an 
extra twiddle after it and shouts encouragement, in the manner 
of a keen man at bowls and a hearty fellow. There is a marker 
out ahead, and from 18o0yds. to 2o0oyds. distance he signals its 
pitch, to run perhaps, if the ground is uphill, not more than 
2ft. The little pilule, somewhere about half the size of a golf 
ball, drops weightlessly from the huge carry, as a handbag 
dangles weightlessly from the arm of a thick-set man. You 
wonder it is not cracked, for it looks for all the world like a white 
peppermint sweet or a boy’s marble, only shiny; it has no 
marking as on a golf ball, or but a spot or two. Rubber core 
knurrs seem not to have been tried. The best are of boxwood, 
but the most used are of pot ware, whence the vernacular term 
‘“‘ potties.”” They weigh usually half an ounce each—the Germans 
used to make them for us well and cheaply. They are very 
hard. If hit with the edge of the face they will chip it, crush it. 
Both players use the one ball. Funny to see two tees and only 
one ball ! 

In Lancashire the knurr is often suspended from a sling and 
swiped away from this stationary position. But the Yorkshire 
game above described is the better, for to get a tiny moving sphere 
on a 2in. square hitting surface at 6ft. or 7ft. distance makes 
great demands upon skill when hitting with full force; hence 
the careful preliminary measurements. Indeed, clean misses 
are not infrequent, and failures often go a mere 4oyds. or less. 
You may even get it on the shaft. But a good “ long knock ” 
travels finely—a pity one cannot see it on its way. They never 
seem to slice, though a pull is common. The record is eighteen 
score (360yds.), which would mean at least a 300yds. carry ; 
this, I think, with a boxwood knurr. Twelve score, however, 
wins many more matches than it loses. It will be seen from 
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these facts that if a golfer were 
challenged to a driving match by 
a ‘‘ speller,’ he should stipu- 
late for playing by “‘ scores,” 
that is, whereby each try counts, and the match is decided on 
the total distance of each contestant. Here, given anything 
like equal skill, he should win easily, because he is much more 
consistent and would make a better average and total. But 
with ‘‘ long knock ’”’ conditions, when only the biggest drive 
counts, it would take a powerful driver to come up to an ordinary 
‘* speller,’’ especially if the ground were uphill. The number of 
golfers who can carry 200yds., even with a good breeze behind, 
is very limited, whereas there are many knurr and spell “ lakers ”’ 
(players) who can do this. Hard or downhill ground on which 
a golf ball, but not a ‘‘ potty,’ would run far would also favour 
the golfer. The speller makes playing down-wind a sine qua 
non ; indeed, the light potty would never fly against it. 

The two games clearly came off the same root, but golf, 
being the better, has been taken up, modernised and developed. 
Knurr and spell is to golf as the Northumbrian pipes to the 
Scotch bagpipe. But even humble things have their merits 
The smaller instrument is much the sweeter, and in the jumping 
drive the English game excels, as calling for activity; a grand- 
father could never be a knurr and spell champion. As there is 
nothing after the drive, the game remains schoolboyish. Primitive 
games are apt to be, for savages resemble children. Knurr and 
spell is primitive, like the golf of the Belgian peasants described 
by Zola. These things have a way of disappearing—which is 
usually a pity—at least they have except in Ireland. But 
although it sounds unfeeling to say so, probably it will be a 
good thing when knurr and spell disappears. Though a manly 
pastime, there is not enough in it to make it worth playing 
without stakes, and undoubtedly it is a means of gambling 
The remedy is plain enough and one would say sure enough 
In the next decade or two the municipal golf course will supplan 
the ‘‘ long knock,” and give just as good aeration to the dust- 
grimed lungs of the collier. W. C. RIVERS. 
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